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“By a thorough knowledge E J 
of} the natural laws. which &S 
govern the operations of di- 
are and nutrition, and GRATEFUL 


y a careful application of 


he fine properties of we ) 
ae Coes. _ Sn a (JAMES HEPES & 00., HOMQOPATHIC CHEMISTS) 


provided our breakfast-tables COMFORTING 


with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us 


titra | &F OCO A. 
GHAPMAN’S 
PATENT 


Entire Wheat Flour. 


Containing, in perfect purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the finest 
Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children & Invalids. 


Dr. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—* It is incomparably superior to 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 
Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Packets, or 3s. tins. 
Sole Proprictos—-ORLANDO JONES & C@O., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of RECE S'TAIRRCHL, the strongest and purest made. 


OAKEY’S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH'S SOAP. 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each. -. 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
pene with 1t have a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery, Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 


OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Prevent friction in Sayan Agee te injury to the Knife. Price from 1s. 6d. each, Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used wit, 
r Sold everywhere by Grocere, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 




















Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 
172, Blackfriars Road, London 8.E. 


Wm. SPRAGULE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
1 THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
ILLIAM SPRAGUE is manutacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 








seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to k er highly prev, by the proasion and faa jug 
Twerrr-onz Guinzas, These Instruments have highly approved pal &. the a and first-rate judges. 
Bere he hme Paoli a tox Spnadatigas x Cok Ceeek om Guineas 
t of ONIUMS, of ore dee in Oak 5 to 84 3 in 
Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


Mahopaty, 7 to 15 Guiness; in Bosewood, 18°10 60 


bet - WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
wey FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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THE ONLY silhateeadiae MEDALS. 


AND FOX’S. . 


‘DUBLIN. © * 











DOWN CLOTHING 
PATENT DOWN QUILTS. 


The DOWN QUILTS first made and intwodaced thirty years ago by MESSRS. BOOTH and FOX are now 
being manufactured in a very improved manner, and prince ipally in Turkey Red Chintz Patterns of the richest and 
The selling price has been so reduced as to bring them within the reach of all classes, and in 


most beautiful designs, 
and have recommendations, which no other article of clothing 


fact they are now the cheapest form of Bed Clothing, 
possesses, having much warmth and little weight. 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE TO INVALIDS. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE QUILTS — 

LIGHTNESS.—They weigh but from 2 Ib. to 4 lb., according to size. 
. WARMTH.—tThey afford the warmth of three Blankets, not being the weight of one. 
PURITY.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and capable of being washed whenever 

desired as easily as a Blanket, only requiring to be slowly and carefully dried, and to be 

shaken whilst drying. 
. DURABILITY.—If carefully used, they will wear twenty years. 
- BEAUTY.—The very handsome patterns in which the Quilts are made are a great ornament 


to Bedrooms. 
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THE DOWN UN DERSKIRTS anetilintianel by BOOTH & & FOX are lined all through. with smiled 
Goose Down, and weigh from 18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several flannels, and are found to be as soft 
as cushions. Many thousands of them have been sold during each winter for several years past. They can be washed 
as easily as the Quilts, and now that crinoline is dispensed with, will be in great demand, for they give a graceful and 
elegant support to the dress which nothing else can impart, and for comfort and durability they cannot be equalled. 

THE QUILTS manufactured in real EIDER DOWN, with rich glacé silk and sarcenet covers, ‘are 
exceedingly light, warm, aud handsome. 1. 

THE OVERSKIRTS, quilted in satin, are most effective. ; 

THE LADIES’ VESTS are made so as to be very attractive garments, and they are a sure protection 
against an easterly wind, for no cold can penetrate a Down Garment. 


THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY CAUTION ED against spurious imitations, where unpurified and inferior 
Down may have been used in the manufacture, ar ad the articles so made are sure to become most unwholesome and 


wapleasant in use. Each yenuine article has the name, ** BOOTH & FOX,” attached. 


SOLD BY ALL* LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Original Patentees, 


BOOTH AN D FO X, 


FROM THEIR WAREHOUSES AND MANUFACTORIES AT 
CORK, MANCHESTER, AND 
80, ,HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4™ovest tHe many TEsTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WR BEG 
. . TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 

Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 

Pastry with less Butter. Drar Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 

| tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 

. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE: | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 

VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65, 


i in | Lam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


sEORGE BORWICKS 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wannrnze, 
nutritious than that raised with “Taternational Exhibition, Havre; tate Tustruc 


Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


. . : | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it nm a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


when Yeast is used, as it is not board thie. Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


‘ necessary for the Dough to. stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
: + 4 : ya ortsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. : | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 








yo yevy oo 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spodnful of Borwiox’s Baxina Powpze, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly. mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bokwiox’s Baxina PowpzR; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a mediwm dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
fain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it ie done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAK# CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH'S — PUBLICATIONS. 
THE COTTAGE ALMANACK FOR 1871. 


With Texts for Every Day in the Year. 
On a Sheet, price 2d., or 1s, 6d. per dozen. 
This Almanack may be adapted for any locality. 


Being the 26th Year of Publication. 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE on Sacred Sub- 
jects, and Hymns. By Cuartorre Extiorr. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Editiou. 

THE NAME OF JESUS, and other 
Verses. For the Sick and Lonely. By C. M. N. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HEART TO HEART. Hymns by the 
Author of “‘ The Old, Old Story.” ‘As in water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.” 
Third Edition. 1s. 

THE EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE. 
Papers on the Doctrine of the English Church. 
an English Presbyter. Complete in one volume, orna- 
mental cloth, crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE MIGHTY MYSTERY; or, the 
Joint Action of the Holy Trinity practically and 
devoutly Considered. By G. W. Mytne. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CONTEMPLATIONS on the Redeemer’s 
Grace and Glory. By a CLERGYMAN or THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 

BISHOP JEWELL on the THESSA- 
LONIANS. A New Edition, carefully revised and 
corrected. By the Rev. Perer Hatz, M.A. Post 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Crown | 


By , 


HELPS AND HINTS for Bible Readers; | 


being practical comments on 48 of the most remark- 
able Passages in the New Testament. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 


REFLECTED TRUTH; or, the Image of 


God, lost in Adam, restored in Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
Canon GirDLEstone. LEcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. _ 

The VALOUR of FAITH; or, the Gospel 
in the Life of Gideon. By Rev. GrorGe ALBERT 
Rogers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WORK AMONG THE LOST. A Re- 


cord of Sixteen Years’ Labour of Love connected with | 


the Albion Hill Home, Brighton. By the Author of 
“Home Thoughts for Mothers, and Mothers’ Meet- 
ings.” Square 16mo., cloth, with six Illustrations, 
1s. 6d. 

REST ABOVE. A True Narrative of Mary 
and Willy. By AnnIE Warp. 
Rev. C. F. 8. Mongy, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Deptford. 18mo., cloth, with Illustrations, 1s. 

ADDRESSES for the PEOPLE, By Rev. 
F, Harper. Stiff paper cover, 1s. 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Rev. J. Extison, M.A., Vicar of Sowerby Bridge. 
Seventh Thousand. 1s. 


“ Sixteen of the best sermons for children we have | 


ever seen.” —British Messenger. 

A HISTORY OF JESUS LANE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. By Rev. OC, A. 
Jones. Cloth, 2s: 6d. 

In Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

GOD IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION—in Germany and England, and 
in the Preparations for it. By Rev. A. R, PEnnING- 
ton, M.A., Rector of Utterby, Lincolnshire. 


With Preface by the | 


By |ISLIPIANA FOR 1869. 


In demy 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 64., 

THE REFORMED CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND-—in its principles and their Legitimate Deve- 
“lopment: a Contribution to the Settlement of existing 
Controversies. By Rev. Henry Bureess, LL.D., 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Whittlesey. 

In Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 64., 

THE ANTIDOTE; or, a Protest against 
Unhappiness. By A Layman. 

In 18mo., cloth, 1s. Fourth Thousand, 

HARRY’S MiSTAKES; AND WHERE 
THEY LED HIM. A Tale for Boys. 

A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. In Twenty-eight Chapters. By the Rev. 
F. OsBern Girrarpd, M.A., Vicar of Hartley Wintney. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, with three full-page illustrations by 
A. SHELDON WILIIAMS. 5s. 

the attempt to write up to 


“We do not remember a story in which t 


the subject has been more successful than in the book before us, 
The Author has throughout displayed one great merit in novel-writ- 
ing,—he seems to have been almost nervously atraid of letting his 
story ‘ drag. "—S¢t. James’s Chronicle, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
HARMONY WITH HOLY SCRIPTURE, Designed 
as a Manual of Church Principles. By Rev. Canon 
Bateman, Vicar of Margate. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Contents :—I. Introductory.—II. The Church con- 

nected with the State.—I1II. The Church Standing alone. 

—IV. The Development of the Church.—V. Limits of 

Development. 

| A SELECTION OF 400 PSALMS AND 

| HYMNS. Bs the Rev. H. K. Ricnarpson, M.A., Rector 

of Leire, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. Srxreentu 

TuousanD. Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 1s. 

With Index of First Lines, the names of Authors, and 
also the name of an appropriate Tune.—A Table of Refer- 
ence to appropriate Psalms and Hymns for every Sunday 
and the chief Holy Days ; together with an Index of Sub- 
jects. 

A COLLECTION OF 255 PSALM AND 

HYMN TUNES, adapted to all Metres in General use. 

With E1eury-rour Cuanrs, Doxoroeres, Kyrirs, &c., 

harmonized for four voices—for the Organ, Harmonium, 

and Pianoforte. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 

Tuomas Jones, B.A. Sixvu Epirion. Cloth, red edges, 

2s. 6d. 


Twelve Papers 
on Miscellaneous Religious Subjects. By Rev. 
Francis Trenca, A.M., Rector of Islip. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Contents :—I. Thoughts for a Dying Hour.—Il. 

Three Narratives on Results of Open Air Preaching.— 

Ill. Peter Free and Peter Bound.—IV. Brief Notes on 


| the First Part of Pilgrim’s Progress.—V. Li’e in the 


| Galleys—VI. GB—— A 


; his Life, Conversion, and 
Death.—VII. Christ in the Proverbs.— VIII. Amos, the 
Rural Prophet.—IX. The English Country Labourer, in 
different Stages of his Life—X. The Love of God 
Manifest in the Atonement.—XI. Family Prayer.—XII, 

| Free Grace and Love through our Lord Jesus Christ, 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC.—FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78, 





ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Beg respectfully to inform their Patrons and the Public that their Stock of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Ts now ready for inspection. Consisting of 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILES, at War Prices. 


MANTLES AND JACKETS—tThe Latest Designs in real Sealskin, Beaver Cloth, Silk Velyet, and Waterproofs. 


FANCY DRESSES, in all the New Materials and Designs. 
Sxiets, Fuannets, Linens, Towrniines, Hosrery, Guoves, Lace, Trimminas, Fancy Goons, &o. 


Fours oF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Heads of Families, Schools, Public Institutions, and ener agen aapeelty treated. Carriage paid on Parcels of £5. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Ninth Edition, Sixpence ; post free, Seven Stamps, 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DROPSY, 


Diseases of the Heart, and Tumours. 
THEIR NEW SOLVENT PROCESS CURE. 
References of Cures to well-known Ministers added. 
INQUIRY COURTED. 

By DR. ABERCROMBIE, 


10, CLAREMONT SQUARE, LONDON, N. 
Formerly Bloomsbury Square. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | 
—— excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, ‘Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional apperientis required, uothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
= dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


ies FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, 
juvenile bloom to the com)lexion, 

Her en 's Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


genuine medicine. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


- GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
& ine excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated 
Medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d per box, by all Medicine Vendare, 











LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s, per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 





.cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 
without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR Scorstary. 


OFFICES, 1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


AND OINTVENT.— Hereditary predispositions, exposure to ma- 
laria, and errors of diet subject thousands to sic kness, who fear to seek 
medica! aid because their means are too narrow to discharge its heavy 
cost. Rheumatic and gouty affections soon yield to the soothing in- 
fluence of Holloway’s medicaments, After fomentation the ointment 
requires to be well rubbed on the part affected, to lessen the inflamma- 
tion, and so subdue the throbbing pain. It leaves behind neither 
swelling, stiffness, nor lameness. By carefully attending to the in- 
structions folded round Holloway’s remedies, recent pains in muscles, 
joints, and sinews may be readily overcome, and mobility be restored 
in chronic cases where ‘rigidity bad resulted. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine, 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes, 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and 
preventing disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 























BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in ali cases 


of Indigestion, ’ Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
as prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bazotay & Co. 
Sanczr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newszry & Sona, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassat’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F, L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W 
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MOTHER'S FAREWELL. 
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me I need a companion. You could 





indertake either situation, you say ?” 

Tuk advertisement Ww h had wht Janey’s “ Yes, madam,” replied Janey; and she 
eye ran thus: took out her letters of reference and recom- 
“Wanted, immediately, by a family going mendation. One was from the clergyman 
abroad, a finishing governess, for three young who had prepared her for confirmation. It 
ladies. Also a con v1 for ay moving Wis sion 


in the highest circle of ty Liberal from persons who had known her since, and 





i 
i 
ed Frederick Mahony. Others were | 


salary. Best reference required.” could speak of her experience in teaching as 
What she had thought on first seeing that! well as of her taler 

advertisement, Janey scarcely knew; the The baroness | ed over them, and 

vague feeling had gradually, however, resolved | satisfied. 

itself into the det minat hn to part for a “ Why not undertake both r 

while from her children de r to make them shi a "te Lie vlary W uld | I - 


more comfortable later. By means of the high cordingly 
salary in prospect she would n be able to *T have no objection,” Janey rep wal) 
bring over her little on to her neighbour-| know, madam, what is required, and whether 


wa t be, and till by it will } } ble to fill both sit 





hood, wherever tl 


means of that promised wealth, sl could sup-| factorily.’ 





ort and give them all they might require. “T believe rer f 
I { 

But the interview wit range lady ness: and + tical 
was not altogetl | Barone he sub be ext 1 
de Rindfl t ro name, from the ly i yf woverne 
while she |] 1, seemed nd Fs 
be in itther unpleasant a PANE are Some hesitation was shown on Janey’s |} 


1 
about her plans. l me little doubt as to the possibility 








The baron, she informed Janey, was the of one person filling the two situations well. 
most disagreeable pers nable to hav "he baroness had an answer ready for every 
anything :to do with. He nev cnew hi bjection; evidently her fancy had been taken |} 
mind for two d ys tog ther; | was alway t] latest governess sample, ar 1 wishing 
making plans and changing t At pr ure her services, discovered means t 
sent he w with } dau rs » tou ! every d ilty. 

taly; he had 1 ended r¢ ning there a year “ But,” she added, as a concluding phrase, 
but his last letters had n of a journey | the preliminaries had been arranged, 
northward, and he had finally appointed a “let it be well remembered that I can speak 
rendezvous in I: , whicl now meant t hing with certainty until I hear again 
be his headquarters n my husband. My intention is to | ok 
“Tam sure I hope he will keep to his pur- for an hotel, and furnish it at once on my 


pose,” the baron ( then. having made all ready 





L have no objecti n to wander 


should I rather be than in Paris; it was 01 rye 


the streneth of that annow t that put about durine the summer, with the baron, 





in my advertisement. will not have t ifter his uneasy fashion; but even then I do 





girls of his idling away t . not nd those girls to be idle. ‘They must 
“Two persons ar 7 ed by the adver- kept to their books, and I shall expect you, 

tisement uid Janey, : lady in | mada tand by me, and aid me in carry- 

an inquiring tone i lv to acce} ! my views 

either situation.” * And it the baron hould ob;ect to what 
“Tt has struc I that m ( you ono-e 2” 

them,” replied Madame Rindfl ] “Why, then, my d madam, I tell you | 

step-daughters are far advanced vy eoabout | plainly the situation would be 1 for you 

a great deal with their father. W 1 L am! You are at liberty t accompany me or stay at | 
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OR, LOVE WILL LABOUR. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON, 


| left alone I need a companion. You could 
; undertake either situation, you say P” 
Tu advertisement which had caught Janey’s|} ‘“ Yes, madam,” replied Janey; and she 
eye ran thus :— | took out her letters of reference and recom- 
“Wanted, immediately, by a family going|mendation. One was from the clergyman 
abroad, a finishing governess, for three young| who had prepared her for confirmation. It 
ladies. Also a companion for a lady moving| was signed Frederick Mahony. Others were 
in the highest circles of society. Liberal| from persons who had known her since, and 
salary. Best reference required.” | could speak of her experience in teaching as 
What she had thought on first seeing that} well as of her talent. 
advertisement, Janey scarcely knew; the| The baroness looked over them, and seemed 
vague feeling had gradually, however, resolved | satisfied. 
itself into the determination to part for a| “ Why not undertake both situations?” 
while from her children in order to make them | she asked; “ the salary would be higher ac- 
more comfortable later. By means of the high | cordingly.” 
salary in prospect she would soon be able to} “TI have no objection,” Janey replied. “ You 
bring over her little ones to her neighbour-| know, madam, what is required, and whether 
hood, wherever that was to be, and still by| it will be possible to fill both situations satis- 
means of that promised wealth, she could sup-| factorily.” 
port and give them all they might require. | “I believe it will, quite,” replied the 
But the interview with the strange lady|baroness; and then she went over in detail 
was not altogether satisfactory. The Baroness | most of the subjects which would be expected 
de Rindfleisch, who announced her own name, | from the lady in the capacities of governess 
while she handed Janey her card, seemed to | and companion respectively. 
be in a rather unpleasant state of uncertainty| Some hesitation was shown on Janey’s 
about her plans. | part—some little doubt as to the possibility 
The baron, she informed Janey, was the|of one person filling the two situations well. 
| most disagreeable person imaginable to have |The baroness had an answer ready for every 
anything {to do with. He never knew his | objection; evidently her fancy had been taken 
mind for two days together; he was always | by this latest governess sample, and wishing 
making plans and changing them. At pre-|to secure her services, discovered means to 
sent he was with his daughters on a tour in |overrule every difficulty. 
Italy ; he had intended remaining there a year ; “ But,” she added, as a concluding phrase, 
but his last letters had spoken of a journey |after all the preliminaries had been arranged, 
northward, and he had finally appointed a “let it be well remembered that I can speak 
rendezvous in Paris, which he now meant to of nothing with certainty until I hear again 
be his headquarters. from my husband. My intention is to look 
“T am sure [I hope he will keep to his pur- | ont for an hotel, and furnish it at once on my 
pose,” the baroness concluded; “nowhere |arrival in Paris; then, having made all ready 
should I rather be than in Paris; it was on | for the winter, I have no objection to wander 
the strength of that announcement that I put|about during the summer, with the baron, 
in my advertisement. I will not have those |after his uneasy fashion; but even then I do 
girls of his idling away their time.” | not intend those girls to be idle. They must 
“Two persons are required by the adver- | be kept to their books, and I shall expect you, 
tisement,” said Janey, addressing the lady in |madam, to stand by me, and aid me in carry- 
an inquiring tone. “I am willing to accept jing out my views.” 
either situation.” | And if the baron should object to what 
“Tt has struck me that we might combine | you propose ?” 
them,” replied Madame Rindfleisch. “My| ‘“ Why, then, my dear madam, I tell you 
step-daughters are far advanced: they goabout | plainly the situation would be lost for you. 


a great deal with their father. When I am| You are at liberty to accompany me or stay at 
3A 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—TRYING TO FLOAT. 
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home. 


Your passage over is free; your | Elliott, she would probably have seen it all in 


salary shall be paid you, as you wish, at the | the best light herself. 


end of every month for the first half year; 
after that, I expect you will be more comfort- 
able, and not require it in these small instal- 
ments. Are you then quite decided to accom- 
pany me? if not, I must inquire at once else- 
where.” 

“T shall be here to-morrow at the hour you 
appoint,” said Janey; and a few moments 
later she was pacing the street, looking out for 
a cab to bring her home quickly, and en- 
deavouring to be glad and hopeful. She tried 
to look forward to the day when her first 
month’s salary would be due, and the ten- 
pound note which she counted on then receiv- 
ing was in her mind divided a dozen times 
into the sums necessary for defraying the ex- 
penses of the children’s journey over, and of 


| their further board and lodging when they 


should arrive in Paris. 

Elliott had returned before she got home 
again ; he had been successful, and was play- 
ing with his boys in the very height of good 
humour, whilst waiting for his wife to come in. 

Eager to communicate his own news, he did 


{| not at first observe the anxious look which 


Janey’s features wore, while endeavouring 
calmly to listen to all he had to tell. Only 
when he had ended, it struck him that there 
was something beyond what he knew weigh- 
ing on her mind, otherwise his tidings would 
have produced a more gladdening effect. 
Then his eye fell upon her Sunday attire, and 
he asked her on what errand she had been. 

“ Much the same as yours, dear;” and she 
related her whole story. 

« And who is to look after the children when 
you are gone?” inquired Elliott. 

“Mrs. Barker has recommended me a per- 


_ son,” replied Janey, “who keeps lodgings, and 





would make you comfortable, besides looking 
after the children. And you, dear, could 
always have an eye to them when you are at 
home, and let them be with you in your room 
in the evening.” 

“Drawbacks there will be to everything,” 
said Elliott, after a little thought; “a hundred 
and twenty pounds is a good sum, not to be 
sniffed at, Janey; you are lucky indeed to 
have got the place.” 

If her husband had complained of the 
trouble she was laying on him, by requiring 
some of his attention to be devoted to the 
children, or if he had said anything about the 
loneliness he himself would suffer on this 
their first separation, Janey would have felt 
herself compelled to take up the defence of her 
own cause; she would have warmed to her 
subject, and eager to show its advantages to 





But only to hear a quiet acquiescence in the 
plan that had cost her so much to form; to 
be told she was lucky when her heart was 
ready to break, it upset her altogether; her 
little stock of courage gave way; she bowed 
her head upon her husband’s shoulder, and 
fairly sobbed out her distress. 

“There now,” said Elliott, soothingly, while 
he laid his arm around her, “you needn’t do 
it, you know, if you don’t like; there is time 


enough still, and I dare say after all it would | 


be best for you to stay with us, and care for 
the children. My salary will go a long way in 
bringing us through.” 

“No, dear, it won't,” said Janey, raising 
her head; “I have been reckoning it all over. 
Rent, board, 








fuel, when winter comes; | 


clothes—you must have a new suit, Elliott— | 


doctor perhaps. Oh, Elliott, we shall never 
do it; and then, we are in debt already.” 

“ We shall get better by degrees.” 

“T don’t see how, unless I take this situa- 
tion; besides, I can’t go back in my word. I 
wish, dear, after you have taken a little lun- 
cheon, you would go and see this person that 
Mrs. Barker recommends. 


The children must | 


not be in too close a neighbourhood; if it | 


should not suit, we must look out for some 
other place at once.” 

“When are you to start?” 

“To-morrow. I must be at Madame Rind- 
fleisch’s before three.” 

“To-morrow ! that is very short notice.” 

“Tt is better so. I couldn’t do it at all if 
I had a long time to think. The sooner I go, 
the sooner I shall get the children over. Don’t 
settle for longer than a morth.” 

“Have you got the address?” Elliott 
asked. 

“Yes here it is,” said Janey, taking a card 
out of: a book that lay upon the table. ‘Mrs. 
Grimshawe, No. 16, Upper York Street.’ Do 
you know where that is ? ” 

“There is a York Street not very far from 
here,” replied Elliott. “John might as well 
come with me, and be out of your way; you 
will have plenty to do, getting your things 
packed, and everything put in order for 
moving.” 

“I'd rather stay with mother,” said the 
boy, taking a firm hold of her dress, and look- 
ing up to see what she would say. He was 
the only one of the children who could at all 
understand what his parents’ conversation had 
been about; he understood only a very little 
part, but he had a vague apprehension that 
he was going to be separated from his 
mother. 
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“Let him stay,” said Janey, “he will help 
me to pack up.” 

“The sooner that young gentleman is in 
other hands the better,’ said Elliott, a little 
nettled ; “ you would soon make a spoilt pet of 
him, if he were entirely under your care. As 
you like, however, for to-day.” And taking up 
his hat, and giving another look at the card, 
he left the room. 

“Elliott, dear,’ Janey called after him, 
“don’t go till you have lunched; wait a 
moment, and J ——.” 

“ You don’t imagine I’ve been walking about 
all day, searching for work, and living upon 
air, do you? I took precious good care not to 
do that, I can tell you. Capital eating-house 
I discovered close to my office; I strongly ad- 
vise you, Janey, not to practise economy in 
the eating line; order up something comfort- 
able for yourself and the children; Mrs. Bar- 
ker won’t mind now she knows I’m about 
walking into a good berth.” 

Donelly’s advice was not bad, and Janey felt 
more strength and courage when she and the 
children had had their little meal. The day 
was already advanced, and all her diligence 
would be required to finish the packing and 
other preparations before night. If Mrs. 
Grimshawe’s suited, Janey was anxious to see 
the children installed in their new nursery 
before she went. 

“There, Georgie,” she said, cheerily, when 
the dinner was cleared away, “you and Aly 
can sit on the carpet, and build up pretty | 
houses for papa and mamma to live in,” and 
she placed the box of bricks beside the children | 
on the floor. Then, turning to John, “ Come, | 
darling,” she said, “you can help mother to| 
pack up.” 

The hours passed almost happily. John was | 
very busy, and felt himself usefuland important. | 
He forgot, poor little man, the strong connec- | 
tion which there was between those packed | 
boxes and his morning apprehensions. When | 
twilight came on, Georgie and Aly were put| 
to bed. Then John climbed on his mother’s | 
knee, and laying his soft little cheek close to 
hers, asked if he had been a comfort. 

So well he knew the meaning of that 
word. So often he had heard it applied to 
himself. “Have I mother?” he asked 
again, as Janey gave only a silent answer, 
pressing him closer to her bosom, and strok- 
ing his little fair head as it nestled into its 
own snug place. 

“Yes, darling, and you always were, and 
always will be,” was the satisfactory reply; 
and then the two sat and talked, not of near 
events, but of the far-off future that they both 
wished near, when John should be a man, and 














do everything that a good son and a strong 
man could do for his mother; and they should 
have their pretty home in the country, with 
the horses, and the ponies, and the beautiful 
roan cows, and the dairy farm. 

Then John grew sleepy too, and his mother 
laid him in bed. He had said his evening 
prayer, kneeling for the last time, perhaps 
for long, beside his mother’s knee. It was 
all that Janey could do to conceal from the 
child what she felt then, but she kept up; she 
would not cause her boy one needless tear, 
and she told him a pretty story after he had 
gone to bed, and sat by him for a while, with 
his little hand lying soft in hers. 

Before the story was ended, the heavy lids 
had closed, and from the rosy lips dropt the 
last sleepy words, “ Mother—owney mother— 
mo—ther.” 

Elliott had it all arranged with Mrs. Grim- 
shawe, when he came in that evening to his 
tea. The move was to be made next day, 
and there was nothing further now to be done 
than to close the boxes that Janey had packed, 
and gather up the scattered articles that still 
lay about the room. Then Elliott and his 
wife sat quietly together, talking of what they 
each might have to do, looking out, as they 
did so, at the flickering gaslights in the court, 
and an undefinable feeling of dreariness came 
over both. 

Janey kept up the best. Her tongue never 
ceased. She feared to stop. She feared to 
think. But Elliott’s replies were growing few. 
At last he was quite silent. When Janey was 
in the midst of a calculation, which she was 
making for the twentieth time, her husband 
suddenly turned towards her, and clasping her 
to his bosom, “Oh Janey!” he cried, “ how 
shall we ever, ever get along without you?” and 
like a child he clung to his wife, and she tried 
to speak cheerily and to comfort him. Then 
they wept together, and talked of early days, 
and made plans of education for their children, 
so that they might pass through life without 
trouble and sorrow; and with that hope before 
them they at length laid down their weary 
heads and slept. 

The excitement and necessary occupation 
kept up all their spirits next day. Mrs. Grim- 
shawe was awaiting the arrival of her new 
lodgers, and had jam and bread-and-butter 
ready, to welcome and win the good graces of 
the children. 

The new nursery was a pretty room, with 
three little beds standing round Mrs. Grim- 
shawe’s moreimportant-looking four-poster. Aly 
trotted about, and pointed to thecoloured pictures 
on the wall; Georgie stood at the window, and 
watched the vans and the carriages passing 
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along; it was gayer than the court they had 
looked on from their former lodging. 

John held closely to his mother, but she 
kept up so well, and talked so cheerily, that 
the child did not feel exactly sad. The parting 
moment came; still Janey held up, and talked 
of the journey which the children were soon to 
take to come to her in France. Then she pro- 
mised that papa would be back with them in 
half an hour and bring them some pretty toys 
if they were good. 

The last kiss was given, the last ‘‘ God bless 
you” spoken, and Janey sat in the cab, looking 
back from the open window, while the children 
stood by Mrs. Grimshawe, watching as the 
carriage rolled away; and John’s lip trembled, 
and the tears gathered in his eyes. 

Fatigue of body and mind made the journey 
seem shorter to Janey than it really was. She 
slept in the train and on board the ship, and 
again in the train as it whirled them on from 
Calais. Madame Rindfleisch did not sleep, 
and would fain have had a more talkative com- 
panion, but she had not the heart to waken 
the sad and weary woman. 

Only when they had arrived at the Paris 
terminus she aroused her, bidding her have 
her wits about her, and the two ladies went 


| together through the ceremonies of the douane, 








and then they drove off to the hotel where the 
baroness was wont to put up in the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

“Very possibly there may be a letter waiting 
for me,” said the baroness, as they came close 
to the door, “then we shall know our fate at 
once. It is pleasant to be certain, at all events.” 

But there was no letter, and Janey was glad, 
though she tried to sympathize in the disap- 
pointment of the baroness. “One night’s rest,” 
said Janey to herself, “and then let what will 
come; I shall be prepared to hear the worst.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE COUNTESS’S OFFER. 


THE next morning’s post brought the expected 
letter while the two ladies were sitting together 
at breakfast. The baron had changed his 
mind again, and was now decided on taking 
his family to winter in Weimar. He wrote to 
his wife accordingly, announcing this intention, 
and saying that as he objected to her travel- 
ling alone, he had arranged for her to make 
the journey along with a French lady who also 
purposed spending some months at Weimar; 
the lady, however, was not in Paris, she was at 
Boulogne, and Frau von Rindfleisch was to go 
there first to pick her up. 

“Go back indeed to Boulogne to pick up 
Mademoiselle Court!” exclaimed the lady, 
when she had finished her silent perusal of the 














letter. “Really Baron de Rindfleisch is too 


been ?” And she turned to Janey, who was 
sitting anxiously waiting to hear her own fate. 

“TI suppose it would,” was the rather apa- 
thetic reply. 

“Don’t suppose, when a thing is perfectly 
plain,” returned Frau von Rindfleisch, sharply, 
“T shall have to run down there to pick up 
that stupid ma’m’selle, and then run straight 
up again to start from here.” 

To start.—Then she was actually going, and 
with another companion; and Janey was to be 


Oh how precious had the cold, unsympathizing 
woman become! Janey could almost have clung 
to her, and begged her not to go. 

The despairing look and utter silence of her 
companion recalled to Frau von Rindfleisch 
the fact that the young governess must take 
quite as great an interest as she did herself in 
the letter she had received, and in all the 
movements consequent on it. 

“Oh yes, by the way,” she said, answering 
her own thoughts, “I forgot, it must be a dis- 
appointment to you too. 
was not to be depended on; you see for your- 
self now what a disagreeable person he is. It 
wears me out of my life, this constant shifting 
and changing; it renders it impossible for me 
to make any engagement. But you at all 
events did all with your eyes open. I warned 
you how it might be.” 

“ Herr von Rindfleisch remains in Florence, 
then?” Janey asked, in as composed a tone 
as she could assume. 

“Not at all, not at all; did I not tell you? 
he is going to Weimar,” and the baroness took 


aloud from beginning to: end for Janey’s edifi- 
cation. 

It sounded cold and odd, and very peremp- 
tory, and Janey wondered that the lady could 
submit. 

“T suppose you go back to England,” said 
Frau von Rindfleisch, presently. 


Janey, sadly. 

“Why not?” 

“T have not sufficient money to pay my 
passage back.” 

“Then you must write to your husband or 
your friends to send you something.” 
** My husband cannot help me. I have no 
friends.” 
Frau von Rindfleisch felt uncomfortable. 
“How much have you brought with you?” 





she asked. 


absurd. Could he not have arranged for her | 
to pick me up instead. Don’t you see, my | 
dear, how much more reasonable it would have | 


left in Paris, without a prospect, and alone. | 


I told you the baron | 


up the letter and read it straight through | 


“T don’t know, I don’t think I can,” replied , 


| 
| 
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“One sovereign, madame.” 
“Tt won’t do. 
sage—nothing in case of accident—nothing. 
How very silly of you to have come at all! 


never in my life heard of anything more im- | 
| Janey again remarked, forgetting to tell the 


| baroness she spoke English to perfection. 


prudent than your starting off in this way; I 
fear you are very thoughtless.” 


Of course it was very silly and very im-| 
| “if you really do know my language thoroughly. | 


prudent of Janey to have taken this uncertain 
step. Any one sitting at a comfortable break- | 
fast-table could have ‘told her that. The Ba-| 
roness von Rindfleisch told her now, and others | 
later did the same. 

But Janey had not been sitting at a corm- 
fortable breakfast-table when she had resolved | 
upon the step; she had been drowning, and | 
not alone; for that perhaps she might not 
have cared. Husband and children had been | 
sinking with her; she had caught at the straw 
that the waves were floating towards her, and | 
love and hope had swelled it to a beam. 

So there she sat, the poor silly woman, 
thinking of Elliott and the boys, and wondering | 
whether Aly’s eye-tooth was through yet, and | 
how much of “ Godfrey’s cordial” Mrs. Grim- | 
shawe had given her to keep the babe from| 
disturbing her at night. 

“You are very taciturn,” observed Frau von 
Rindfleisch, presently. ‘You will never get| 
on in this way. Always make use of a friend | 
when you have one.’ 

Janey looked up. 


9 


“ What would you advise | 
me to do?” she asked, pitifully. 

The baroness had been going through some | 
examples in mental arithmetic, while Janey 
had sat before her there in silence some little 








| add, ‘ Apply to this office.’ 


| with me yesterday. 


my poor efforts at English had I known 


Might possibly pay the pas-| that.” 


The baroness spoke English with perfect 


I} ease; and she knew she did. 


“T may as well add German, I suppose,” 


“Yes,” said Frau von Rindfleisch, shortly, 


It is not every one who can master a foreign || 
tongue so as to speak it fluently, or be capable || 


of teaching it to others. 


only.” 
“ Thank you, madam, thank you,’ 
“Perhaps I had better go at once; 


’ said Janey. 
or can I 


do anvil coma Os 
do anything for you} 


“You can do a great deal for me, but it 
may be better you should go at once; you 
may save a day by going early.” 

“Do you know, madam, if the office is far 


} 
from here?” 


“Tut—two doors off; you passed it twice 
No powers of observa- 
tion; you'll never get on in Paris.” 

The last words were a capital spur to Janey, 


| and she hurried up-stairs with a determination 


that she would get on in Paris. The adver- 
tisement was written and taken to the office. 

“How many insertions do you wish me to 
make?” inquired the clerk, while he counted 
over the words. 

“Two,” Janey replied. 

“ Half a dozen would be much more advan- 
tageous for you,” replied the man. 

Janey asked for the terms, and the clerk 


questions as to the comparative expenses of| informed her that in putting in her advertise- 


Janey’s homeward journey, and of putting an 


advertisement or two into the paper. “The | 


result of her calculation was in favour of the | 


latter. 

“T think it would be well for you to adver- | 
tise in Galignani’s Newsletter 
answer to Janey’s question. 

“T fear it would cost too much,” said Janey. | 

“T shall pay for two insertions myself,” said 


Frau von Rindfleisch, in a self-satisfied tone. | 
take back her words, but the clerk had noted 


‘it down already; the receipt was handed to 
| her, and some odd pieces of silver. 
| day but one, she was told, there might possibly 
be an answer, and so Janey left the shop. 


“T dare say you will have a favourable answer 
at once. Then everything will be smooth.” 

“I am very much obliged,” said Janey, 
gratefully. 

“Make your advertisement as 
possible,’’ said Frau von Rindfleisch. 

“Can you advise me how to word it? 
Janey asked. 

“* A lady wishes to give lessons in English;’ 
that will be quite sufficient.” 

“ And German, perhaps ?” suggested Janey. 

“German! Really, I did not know you could | 


short as 


9 


speak German. I should never have attempted | 


| 


ments six times, she would have much less 
to pay for each one; besides,” he added, “ only 
two advertisements would be of very little 
use,” and he flourished his pen impatiently, as 
another customer was seen approaching the 


*,’ she replied, in| table. 


“Six times, if you please,” said Janey, and 
she took out her purse to pay. Her sovereign, 
her last possible means of getting back to 
England, must be broken. She was about to 


The next 


The remainder of the day passed very slowly. 
| Frau von Rindfleisch was greatly out of humour. 
She spoke sharply, if not impertinently, to her 


companion, and Janey was too dispirited to give 


an answer that might have checked the lady’s 
‘strain. At last the evening came, with its little 
hope that the next day might be brighter. 

It was brighter as regarded Frau von Rind- 


But you had better | 
Give your initials | 
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fleisch. She had slept off her ill-humour, it 
appeared, and had resolved to make as much 
use as possible of her companion while she 
had her. “A beautiful morning, is it not?” 
she remarked, on entering the breakfast-room. 
“We shall be able to go sightseeing after I 
have got my shopping done.” 

“Tt promises to be very fine,” said Janey, 
trying to look cheerful. 

“Don’t be downhearted,’ said Frau von 
Rindfleisch, observing her dispirited look. 
“There are always little ups and downs in life ; 
I dare say to-morrow will bring you a reply 
to your advertisement; to-day we had better try 
and enjoy ourselves. Besides, you must remem- 
ber, as long as you have me, you have a home.” 

Janey strictly followed the given counsel. 
She tried to enjoy herself, and so successful was 
she in the effort, that she utterly deceived Frau 
von Rindfleisch, and caused that lady to think 
her companion’s anxiety had entirely passed 
away. At least the baroness said she did. 

A very fair amount of shopping was got 
through in the early part of the forenoon. 
After luncheon the two ladies drove out to 
Enghien, and thence to Montmorency and its 
thickly-wooded hills. 

Janey went to the office on the following day 
at as early an hour as she dared to hope there 
could be an answer. A letter was waiting 
there, bearing her initials; no doubt it con- 
tained a favourable reply. 

But Janey’s hopes so overcame her, that 
she could not open it there. Her steps trem- 
bled as she hurried towards the door, passing 


down between the double line of clerks, all of 


whom, she thought, were watching her. At 
last she reached her room in the hotel, but 
there again her fingers trembled as they tried 
to take the letter from its cover; and her sight 
grew dim, and the words all swam before her 
eyes as she tried to read the contents. 

But the baroness had heard her coming in. 
Janey’s trouble was hers, whether she would 
have it so or not; she hastened now with real 
anxiety to hear the news. Janey, touched by 
this mark of sympathy, handed her the letter, 
and begged her to read it aloud. 

“Why, my dear,” cried Madame von Rind- 
fleisch, when she had read it through, “ your 
fortune is made. I congratulate you.” And 
she handed Janey back the letter. 

It was from the Comtesse de X., begging 
the English professor to call on her at an ap- 
pointed hour, and saying that she had an 
excellent opening to inform her of. 

Janey felt overflowing with gratitude to 
Madame von Rindfleisch for her advertise- 
ments, and the baroness certainly did feel 
glad, independently of any interested motive. 











It was the morning of the following day 
that was appointed for the interview, and the 
time of waiting passed pleasantly enough, the 
daylight hours in sightseeing, as Madame von 
Rindfleisch had desired, and the short evening 
in sociable conversation in the almost empty 
sitting-room of the hotel. 

The baroness felt as if a load had been 
taken off her; she was almost grateful to 
Janey for having been successful. She gave 
her several pieces of good advice as to her 
manner of living if she remained in Paris, and 
wound up by looking at the emerald ring on 
the young governess’s finger, and advising, if 
she should happen to be in difficulties, to dis- 
pose of that. 

“Oh, I could not!” cried Janey, “it is my 
engaged ring.” 

“Tt is an absurd piece of jewelry for 
person in your station to wear!’’ said Frau 
von Rindfleisch, vexed by Janey’s tone of dis- 
approval; “in fact, with the money which that 
would bring you at your command, no one 
could say you were really in want.” 

Janey scarcely heard the lady’s words. She 
was looking at the ring, and as she gazed 
fondly at it the tears gathered in her eyes, 
and “ My Elliott!” fell involuntarily from her 
lips. 

They were silent, both the ladies, for a few 
moments. Then the baroness said, “ You are 
wrong at a time like this to give way to senti- 
ment; the money would be more useful than 
the ring, when you have so very little.” 

“Very,” said Janey, sadly, and she thought 
of the few francs in her purse, fewer even than 
Frau von Rindfleisch knew, since that visit to 
the bureau. 

At the appointed hour next day Janey went 
to the uddress given her by the Comtesse de 
X. She was rather disappointed when the 
concierge directed her to “the fourth landing, 
on the left.” She had expected her countess 
to have a private dwelling-house. Up-stairs 
she went, as the porteress had told her, and 
rang timidly at the bell. 

An elderly person opened the door. Janey 
took her for the housekeeper, and was about 
to inquire for the countess, when she disco- 
vered her mistake. The welcome given was 
such as only the lady of the establishment 
could have bestowed. It was very warm and 
very encouraging, and Janey thought if the ad- 
mixture of finery and deshabille did look a 
little queer, it mattered little when a friendly 
hand was extended to her. 

“Come in, come in, mon enfant,” the, coun- 
tess began, and then she went entirely into 
French, assuring her visitor that she would 
suit the situation admirably, and that she, the 
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countess, would be charmed to place the Eng- 
lish lady in a comfortable position. 

“Does she know me?” Janey asked her- 
self, but she was not allowed much time for 
private reflection. 

“There now, my child, sit down,” the coun- 
tess went on, after she had led the way to a 
rather handsomely-furnished room, smelling 
strongly of a savoury breakfast, and just a 
little, Janey thought, of garlic. 

But no matter; that was unpleasant in the 
omnibus; it did not matter here. Oh, was 
she going at last to get afloat, and have her 
darling children with her once again P 

“T have a great deal to say, my dear miss,” 
continued the countess, “and I could tell you 
all in English; but you speak French so very 
nicely, quite free of accent, like a native, my 
dear.” 

Janey remembered that she had only said 
bon jour, and perhaps merci too, when she had 
taken her seat. 

“So I may as well express myself in my 
own language,” the countess went on, “and I 
tell you again I have an admirable opening for 
you. Free lodging, five hundred francs to 
begin with, prospect of increase, and only 
six hours a week of your valuable time re- 
quired. You will be very happy and very 
comfortable, I assure you.” 

It did not sound altogether a thing to be 
refused, but it was vague, and Janey asked 
for some more explicit account of the kind of 
duties that would be required from her. 

“We wish to have a resident English gover- 


| that I resolved, if possible, not to undertake 


a similar situation again.” 

“You will have nothing of the kind to tax 
your strength here,” replied the countess. 
Six hours a week, I tell you, to about half a 
dozen young ladies. As their number in- 
creases, so does your salary.” 

Janey thought to herself that on those terms 
she might not have objected, after all, to a 
class of thirty or fifty, but before she had time 
to reply the countess went on,— : 

“My friend the directress has discovered a 
very remarkable method of teaching all living 
languages. She has a thorough acquaintance 
with them all—all, my dear miss, and you will 
have to teach strictly according to her rules.” 

“I have taught English for years, and I 
have my own method,” replied Janey, who was 
rather of opinion that she could teach her 
language as well, or better, than any of the 
professors of English she had ever met. She 
had been generally successful; she had taken 
great pains, her pupils had been well satisfied, 
but she had a strong objection to interference. 

“The whole beauty of this institution,” the 
countess continued, “is its harmony. The 
method of teaching discovered by my friend can 
be applied to every branch of learning; it has 
been honourably mentioned by the Academy. 
You will find it of immense benefit to yourself in 
your private tuition; it is suitable to every one, 
| young or old, advanced or only just beginning.” 

Janey might certainly not have been able 
to give an exact definition of her own method 
of teaching, or of the precise range which its 





ness,” replied the countess; “free lodging is | 


therefore given as a part of the salary. It is 
in an establishment for young ladies of the 
most superior kind. Excellent professors— 
everything in first-rate style—an English resi- 
dent teacher is all we require now.” 

“T say we,” the countess went on, as Janey 


powers could embrace. But certainly it was 
{not like this. She could not recollect in all 
| her experience having taught two classes or 
|two pupils exactly alike. Her pupils’ aim in 
| learning had always been her first inquiry, 
land her efforts centred round that point. 
| When she had taught the gallant Austrian 


did not immediately reply, “for although I | captain, in order that he might pen epistles in 
myself have nothing in the world to do with | her own language to his lady-love, she had set 
it, yet I am the prime mover in all its actions. | about it in quite a different way from that 
My friend the directress is a wonderful, a|which she found useful in the instruction of 
very wonderful person—all mind, extraor- | heavy Fritz, whose object was to entertain the 
dinary intellect, but timid, miserably timid. | English tars who frequented his father’s tavern , 
She never would have taken these steps, but for |on the pier. Janey doubted the efficacy of the 
me. I see her professors, I manage everything.” | universal method. 

“T should like to know exactly what would| But while inwardly rebelling against super- 
be expected of me,” Janey said again. “ Pri-| vision, it struck the young woman that she 
vate lessons are what I am looking for. A very | was fighting against her own ends, and that 
large class I should scarcely like to undertake.” | to be independent in the iong run it might be 

“A very large class—now what number of | better to bow beneath the temporary yoke. So 
pupils would you express by that?” she looked up brightly, and with a pleasant 

“T have at one time taught from thirty to | smile begged the comtesse to acquaint her with 
fifty in a class,” replied Janey, “and it is too | the outlines of the method. 
much; it is fair neither to teacher nor to} “You are not English,” was the unexpected 
pupil; besides, it taxed my strength so much | answer. 
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“Oh, madame, I beg your pardon, indeed I 
am,” Janey returned, indignantly, and rather 
startled by the unlooked-for reply; “that is 
to say,” she added, “I am Irish.” 

“ Ah, Irish, yes, that explains it all,” replied 
the comtesse. ‘“ You have nothing English 
in your deportment. An English person is 
always so”—and the comtesse drew herself 
up till in form and expression she strongly 
resembled a wooden doll—“an Irish person, 
on the contrary, is so’””—and the old lady with 
the furrows of threescore years upon her cheeks 
contrived to assume the grace and elegance of 
@ young girl of seventeen, while as she bent 
over and addressed a few words to Janey, the 
most winning smile sent its light over her 
features. 

Janey’s weak point was touched. She was 
not vain of her person. She was vain as well 
as proud of her nationality. The countess 
saw the advantage she had gained, and con- 
tinued to talk and talk, until she had very 
nearly talked Janey over to agree to an 
arrangement most utterly and wholly vague, 
and which was to begin by Janey’s paying 
down a certain sum in advance. 

* But I don’t understand,’ Janey ventured 
to put in, when that last remark was made. 

“You see, my dear, the apartment is ex- 
pensive, and is paid in advance.”’ 

“But my lodging, you told me, madame, 
was free.” 

“So it is; it will be repaid you in the 
end.” 

“Is my salary paid also in advance?” Janey 
inquired, somewhat anxiously. 

“ Not at all; such are not our arrangements,” 
replied the comtesse, a little brusquely; then 
recalling the bland style to her aid, “ You see, 
my dear,” she said, “you have such great 
advantages.” 

Janey did not see it, and she said she thought 
it better not to accept the offer. 

“What! throw up a situation like this! 
Have no regard for your position or future 
prospects? What did you come to Paris 

for P” 

“To gain money, madame.”’ 


revealed the mysteries of her scheme. 
with the clever directress she was to start an 
institution for jewnes demoiselles, and to set it 
on foot by extorting a certain sum in advance 
from the resident teachers, while their salaries, 


only to be paid at the end of the étrimestre. 
If the institution succeeded, their salaries 


She laid it aside, and went to rest. 
The countess grew angry, and in her anger | thoughts wandered from the city lodging- 
she came down from her grand height, and | house to the green forests of Montmorency, 
Along | and then she closed her eyes and dreamed of 
Bell and the heather cottage and Kintulla, 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—FURTHER SEARCH. 


Tat same evening the Baroness von Rind- 
fleisch left Paris by the late train for Boulogne. 
Then Janey was alone. 

But the baroness had left her not wholly 
unprovided for. Two advertisements had 
been already paid for; the advisability of 
putting in another was descanted on, and the 
price of a third laid down. Janey was about 
to confess the story of the six, but the 
baroness’s tongue ran on; it required all 
Janey’s attention to follow. But besides this, 
a ten-franc piece was added to the funds of 
the venturous governess, and she was told 
the hotel bill was paid up to twelve o'clock 
of the next day, breakfast and luncheon in- 
cluded. 

There was a letter waiting for Janey when 
she returned to the hotel after having seen 
Frau von Rindfleisch off. That was a very 
cheering sight. It was from Elliott. Good 
news. so far as regarded the health of those 
she loved. Elliott himself had just entered 
on the duties of the office. Every kind wish 
was expressed for Janey’s well-being and hap- 
piness. 

It was very comforting and reassuring, that 
letter, and Janey felt calmer than she had 
done since leaving London. Then she recol- 
lected Frau von Rindfleisch had told her to 
look upon the mantelpiece; a letter was lying 
there which she had forgotten to give her, but 
which might prove useful to Janey on her 
return to London. It was to the lady, Frau 
von Rindfleisch said, with whom she had been 
staying when Janey had first called on her; 
she was kind, and able from her high position 
to help. 


Very little did Janey hope from the 


baroness’s friend, and it was with a feeling 
of total indifference that she took the letter 
in her hand, and read the address :— 


To Lady Brooke, 
Square, 
London, West. 





Her 


Up early the next day and off to the Gover- 


ness Agency Bureau that she had seen adver- 
tised in Galignani’s paper, that was the next 
as well as those of the daily professors, were | proceeding that Janey had marked out for 
herself. It was a good distance from the 
hotel, but Janey felt rested, and was a little 
should be high accordingly; and if not— | hopeful. 


She was shown into the Bureau at once, 
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the earliest applicant that day for a situation. | attack of biliousness that morning, and that 
So engrossed in self and her own prospects | Janey had less of the lady’s sympathy than at 
had she been till now, that the name attached | times may have been bestowed. But was it 
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to the agency had never once struck her as 
unpleasant or uninviting; but when the hard- 
featured woman, whose good-will she wished 
to win, stepped forward, fixing her red-rimmed 
eyes upon her, and pressing her thin, tight 
lips tightly together, Janey drooped her gaze 
and shuddered, remembering she was in the 
presence of “ Miss Blood.” 

She was very weary, too, after her long 
walk,—so weary that as she spoke she involun- 
tarily grasped the chair near which she stood, 
supporting herself on it while she prepared to 
speak. But Miss Blood did not ask her to 
sit down; she was accustomed to see weary 
governesses, and probably thought it was a 
habit they had, and that they got accustomed 
to the feel as she did to the sight. 

The usual questions were asked—name, age, 
capabilities, address. Janey mentioned all 
distinctly, and spoke of references and testi- 
monials as to character. No remark was made 
in answer; the necessary notes were taken 
down, when, just as Miss Blood was about to 
close her book, she looked at Janey with a 
stare that hurt, “Salary no consideration ? ” 
she supposed. 

“Salary every consideration,” replied the 
applicant, in a tone that made the red eyes 
open wider; and feeling she had spoken 
unwisely, Janey added humbly, 


think, madam, you can find a vacancy for 


me?”’ 

“When all these have been supplied,” Miss 
Blood replied, in an intended or accidental 
tone of irony, and she rattled over two-thirds 
of the thick leaves that formed her volume. 


Whether any form of civility attended her 


manner of departure Janey never could re- 
member, but the words rose to her lips, “the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness;” and as 
she passed out through the ante-room, where 
| she thought herself alone, she gave vent 
| audibly to that bitterness, sighing out her 
| grief, “Oh, my babes, that we might die, for 
no one cares for us!” 


indeed Miss Blood’s business to inquire into 
the well-being of her applicants? What 
difference could it make to her whether those 
place-seekers were cheered or discouraged by 
their visit to her bureau? Her business was 
to take down their names; if there was a 
suitable vacancy, to tell them so; and if there 
was none, to tell them there was none. She 
did her business, and felt blameless. 

But that bilious attack was probably tor- 
menting her, for not two minutes after Janey 
had been handed out Miss Blood’s medical 
attendant was ushered in. He had been in 


| the sitting-room opening on the bureau during 


Janey’s call, and had heard every single 
interrogation and answer. All that informa- 
tion had nothing to do with his medical pro- 
fession, and he was annoyed at overhearing 
what was certainly not intended for his ears. 
So he had risen and gone out to the ante-room, 
there to wait his turn, and very soon after- 
wards he was requested again to enter the 
lady’s sitting-room. 

Janey meanwhile was wandering homewards, | 
or rather, she was walking, in spite of her 
fatigue, at a pretty brisk pace. She had 
looked at the church clock in passing, and 
seen the hands mark a quarter past eleven. 
She knew that in three quarters of an hour 





“Do you} 





she should be homeless. 

| Passing from one of the great thoroughfares 
of Paris into a side street, a bright brass plate 
| with words inscribed in red and black and 
blue letters caught her attention, It was 
janother governess agency. Why not try it? 
It would not delay her very long, and it might 
bring her some good news. So she went in. 
| It was too early; the bureau did not open till 
twelve; the concierge begged her to call 
again, 

Janey turned to go, without uttering a single 
| word in reply. She looked very sad; the con- 
ciérge observed it. 

“There is Monsieur Voisin,” she said, “ the 
gentleman who keeps the bureau; it is not 





“Who cares for the little birds?” said a/the hour, but possibly he may speak to you, 
deep, earnest voice beside her, and the door | as he is here.” 


| was opened for her to pass out, and she felt a 
kindly look resting on her. But she scarcely 
looked up; she was startled, and hurried on; 
and it was only when her agitation had sub- 
sided that the words that had been spoken 
came back clearly to her mind, and her own 
heart gave the answer, telling of Him who 








Monsieur Voisin saw that they were speak- 
ing of him, and touching his hat to Janey, he 
asked if he could be of any service. The 
conciérge answered for her, and the agent with 
his applicant went up-stairs. Like Miss Blood’s 
bureau, this, too, was on the fourth landing. 
Janey would have paused in the ascent, but 


cared for the birds and for her babes and| she wished to keep pace with the agent. 


her. 


“ Will you take a seat for a moment?” were 


Possibly Miss Blood was suffering from an Monsieur Voisin’s first words on entering the 
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apartment; then he took out his large book, 
and dipped his pen in the ink. 

The questions which followed were very 
much the same as those which had been put 
to Janey already that morning, but the tone 
of voice in which she was addressed was so 
kind as to awaken hope. 

“Do you think you have anything to suit 
me?” Janey asked. 

Monsieur Voisin shook his head; he looked 
as though it would have hurt him to say No; 
then seeing Janey’s dejected air, he added, 
“Call whenever you are passing; there might 
be something, and I shall be always glad to 
see you.” 

Janey left the house, and hurried on, bearing 
a second disappointment in her bosom, but 
withal feeling soothed. 

The luncheon, plentiful and well-served, was 
on the table in the long dining-room of the 
hotel as Janey entered. She had walked far 
that morning, and the body craved its rights. 
And a good meal in that house it had a right 
to; the baroness had plainly told her that 
before she left, and Janey felt under no obliga- 
tion to the baroness for it either; she thought 
the lady who had boasted daily of her riches 
might have done a little more. 

Strengthened in body, and with a sort of 
hope in her heart, but without any prospect 
even of home or shelter before her, Janey 
went up-stairs five minutes before the clock 
struck twelve. Those five minutes she meant 
to devote to prayer. 

Janey had never ceased to say her regular 
morning and evening prayers; she had taught 
her children as soon as they could lisp to say 
“pray God,” and fold their tiny hands, and 
she had even kept up, in spite of many hin- 
drances, the morning and evening family 
worship. 

But it had all grown very much into a form 
of late; she spoke the words without expecting 
anything; when on that morning the words 
were said to her about One that cared for the 
sparrows and her babes, it’ stirred something 
deep within her that must have been asleep, 
and it made her think, even while she was 
with the agent, and saying other things, of old 
days when she had sat in church and listened 
to Mr. Mahony. 

She hurried up-stairs now, but the chamber- 
maid was there before her, and Janey felt more 
disappointed than when she had left the bureau 
hearing there was no prospect of a vacancy. 
The chambermaid turned round, and saw her 
going slowly from her carpet-bag to her box, un- 
doing the straps, and fastening them up again. 

“ Madame has bid good-bye to her friend?” 
she said, in a kindly tone. 


“T did not know Madame von Rindfleisch 
much,” replied Janey, intimating that she did 
not care. 

“ Madame is lonely, though,” said Rosalie, 
laying down her pluwmeau, and coming over 
to Janey’s side, under excuse of helping her 
to fasten up the box. 

Janey’s heart was easily touched, and the 
simple kindness of the little maid affected it 
pleasantly. Yet it made her seem more sad, 
for she sat down upon her box, and her tears 
fell fast. “Oh, Rosalie!” she cried, “I am 
thinking of my children.” 

“Has madame got children?” 

And Janey answered, and told more of her 
story to the little French chambermaid than 
she had ever thought she would tell in her 
whole life to any one. When she ceased speak- 
ing, Rosalie took Janey’s hand, but it was with 
a respectful air. “ Will madame be angry with 
me for saying something ?” 

“No, Rosalie; what is it?” 

Kosalie hesitated a little; then she said, 
“There is the room I had at my sister’s still 
vacant, where I used to sleep before I came 
here. It is very small, madame, and it is hot 
from being near the slates; but, maybe, just 
till madame thinks what she can do, and gets 
a better place to ga——” 

“My good Rosalie! and can you tell me 
what the rent is?” 

“Tf madame would not mind doing what I 
did, there would be no rent.” 

“ What did you do, Rosalie ?” 

“ My sister is the conciérge in a large house 
in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre; she got 
the offer of an excellent place in the family 
that lives on the first floor; she was to give all 
her afternoons, and while I was there she was 
able to do this, for I sat in the loge, and at- 
tended to everything for her.” 

“ And you had free lodging for that ? ” 

“Yes; and indeed my sister boarded me 
too. I looked after her children, and did all I 
could to be useful; my sister is not hard, nor 
her husband either.” 

“ And does she not want the room?” 

“It is not exactly hers; she has it as a 
favour from the proprietor; my father and 
mother lived with the proprietor’s parents ; he 
often does us a kindness; but if the room were 
to stand empty, I don’t think it would be left 
with my sister.” 

* T should be very glad, Rosalie, if, even for 
a short time, this could be arranged.” 

“ My sister will be glad too, for the lady 
only promised to keep the place open a week, 
and it is six days now since [I left, and she has 
found no one to take my place. I know it, for 





my brother-in-law was here yesterday evening, 
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and he said there were plenty had asked to 
have it, but it is not every one they can trust.” 

“But your sister does not know me.” 

“Oh, madame ——! However, if you like, 
T’ll write her a line; perhaps there is a sheet 
of note paper in madame’s travelling bag.” 

A little later, with Rosalie’s letter of recom- 
mendation, Janey Donelly set off walking in 
search of her new home and employment. 
Her bag and box were to be sent after her by 


means of the same little lady’s interest; the | 
'the promise of it at a very early period. It did 


porter, as she said, being too glad to be able 
to render her a service, and he was to carry 
up the burden at Rosalie’s request to the Rue 
du Faubourg Montmartre after hours. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—MORNING ENTRETIENS. 


Tre new home was not without its comforts. 
The first thing Janey did on entering it was to 
make known to Madame Lachaud, Rosalie’s 
sister, the exact state of her finances. Nine- 


teen francs was the exact amount of what, to} 
| Janey’s own. Hitl 
live on for an in-|them; but now, as she told Madame Lacl 


use Janey’s own expression, she was worth. 
She had nineteen to 
definite period of time, in a foreign country. 
Madame Lachaud barely looked at the little 
handful poor Janey held towards her, telling 
her it was all she had. 
make madame comfortable,’’ was her reply, and 
she took her guest up to the tiny room aw 
siziéme, and showed her the view out of the 
slanting window, which was really bright and 


franes 


pretty, even if it were but in the one direction, | 


up to the cloudless blue. 

“Tt would all be put in order before even- 
ing,’ Madame Lachaud assured Janey; and 
then she brought her new friend down again 
to initiate her into the duties of the loge, stop- 
ping on her way, and touching the bright brass 
knob that made the timbre strike its clear, 
sharp clang aw premier, and telling the ser- 
vant there, with a pleased and confidential air, 
that the affair was all arranged, and she would 
be up that very afternoon to resume her duties. 

Janey had just occupation enough to pre- 
vent her yielding to the sick, sad feeling that 
at times came over her, and not sufficient to 
weary or wear out her little stock of strength. 
No further word was said about the payment; 
her chair was placed and her cover laid when 
each comfortable meal was got ready in the 
tidy loge, and Madame Lachaud never failed to 


thank her guest when she bade her good-| 


night for the kind assistance she was giving. 
Two little boys were there, Madame La- 
chaud’s delight and pride; the youngest was 


“We shall try and} 


Madame Lachaud when she fondled the boy 
and told him he was a little “diable.” Then 
she gradually grew fond of him, and the boy 
grew fond of her, and she taught him English 
words and phrases, and between one pleasant 
thing and another the time dragged on less 
heavily than Janey had feared, until the letter 
arrived from J)onelly in answer to hers an- 
nouncing the failure of all her plans. 

That letter Janey had tried to hope would 
bring the price of her homeward journey, or 


neither. Donelly’s salary was doing less than 
he had hoped; unexpected calls were made upon 
there was no prospect at all of 


his purse; 


| sending any sum till next month’s salary was 
f y : 


due. The letter ended with expressions of 
very natural disappointment at the failure of 


(his wife’s plans; and Janey folded it up, press- 


ing it between her hands, and saying, “ Dear 
fellow, and not one single word of reproach for 
all my ill success.” 

The morning hours, as had been agreed, were 
1erto aken 
1aud, 


had not t 


she 


she must go again to the bureaux and make 
inquiries for some employment. 

To Monsieur Voisin’s her steps were first 
directed. She arranged her time so as to be 
there just at the hour for opening ; she thought 
she might speak freely to him; and when he 


| knew her troubles he would interest himself 
| more particularly for her. 


Monsieur Voisin listened very kindly, with- 
out any sign of impatience, dropping sympa- 
thizing remarks when Janey paused; but 
when the story was finished he could not tell 


lher the tidings he so wished to give, that a 


suitable situation was open for her. He was 
silent; then, after a little, he said, “ A person— 
but no—I cannot offer—TI cannot even recom- 
mend—” 

““Whatis it?” interrupted Janey, impatiently. 

“Oh, it would not suit you at all; it is 
quite an inferior situation; it is not for a 
person in your rank, and it would not repay 
your trouble.” 

“ What is it? if it were but a sou an hour 
[ would take it.” 

Monsieur Voisin smiled. “Dear lady, we 
must not be hasty; some better thing may 
turn up.” 





“ But till it does turn up—” 

| “It won’t pay you; it was just now, before 
|you came, otherwise I should never have 
|thought of it, the young Marquis de Croix 


| . . 
| was here; he was asking me if I could recom- 
















































just John’s age, and Janey had at first avoided | mend any one who could spend two hours at 
him; she could not bear to look at the blue least every day in his society, not to teach him 
eyes and fair hair, and almost felt jealous of | English, but to talk with him. He has a pro- 
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fessor whom he pays well—to this second per- 
son he would give very little.” 

“ Still, he would give something, and I am 
earning nothing; if you will give me his ad- 
dress, I will go at once and see about it.” 

In an uncertain, hesitating way Monsieur 
Voisin copied off the address from the Mar- 
quis’s card. “ Remember,” he said, “you are 
not taking this on my recommendation; I 
have not even taken down the gentleman’s 
name upon my books; it is not the sort of 
situation we ever supply, and I can take no- 
thing from you, madam, if it does succeed.” 

Janey was not inclined to listen to any 
hindrance, and set off at once in search of the 
young Marquis, “All my foreign friends,” 
said she to herself, as she walked along with 
something of her own merry spirit enlivening 
her again, “all my foreign friends, it seems, 
are to have handles to their names: may my 
Marquis possess something as substantial in 
reality, as the Baroness did in name.” 

The way seemed short to Janey, which she 
had to traverse between the agent’s bureau 
and the Marquis’s hotel. He had arrived there 
himself not many minutes before the servant 
came to his room and announced the visit of 
a lady. 

He had not the most remote idea who it 
could be; it did not strike him till Janey her- 
self explained it, that she had come already in 
answer to his own application at the bureau. 

The Marquis was not a very handsome, but 
he was a very pleasant looking young man. The 
first freshness of youth had indeed passed away, 
and he looked as if he had seen a good deal 
of toil as well as a good deal of pleasure; but 
there was a kindliness in his expression that 
came in now and then, and prevented his rather 
abrupt manner from falling into incivility. 

An educated lady, a person of refined feel- 
ing and manner, was, he plainly stated, not 
what he was seeking; he wanted some one to 
chat with him, little every day phrases and 
talk; he wanted to be amused when his work, 
which he described as tiresome and arduous, 
was done. 

“Do you think I am so very grave that I 
can say nothing to amuse?” said Janey, and 
she looked young and bright for a moment, 
while she spoke, “can’t you try me for a week or 
two; if you find it very dull, you can but cease.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said the Marquis, 


“I cannot, I dare not, continue after myjupon every one of your sex.” 


mother comes to town, she will be here in 
October.” 


“We have a good while till October,” re-| course, and then went home thoroughly puzzled, 
plied Janey, not seeing at all why the young|and asking herself what wonderful thing she 
man should not continue his lessons after the| had ever done or said to draw forth such an 


“And I can give but a very, very small 
sum.” 

“Even a small sum I shall be thankful for.” 

The terms and hours were finally agreed 
upon, and regularly every morning as the 
clock struck eight, Janey set out on her pil- 
grimage, for it was more than an hour’s walk 
from her home in the Faubourg de Mont- 
martre to the Marquis’s hotel in the Quartier 
St. Germain. She arrived when he was 
making his first pause in his morning’s work ; 
for he did work hard, rising at four, and toiling 
at his books, preparing for a government situa- 
tion. Sometimes he was taking his breakfast 
when she came, and he offered her, tired and 
hot as she generally was, some refreshing 
drink or delicacy. 

The attention, as well as the cool beverage, 
refreshed her, and on suck days she never 
failed to overstay her time, and so give some 
return for her pupil’s kindness. It was an 
arrangement to which the Marquis did not in- 
cline to object, and when in October the Mar- 
chioness’s return from the country was an- 
nounced, he told his teacher with regret that 
his pleasant morning entretiens must cease. 

Janey was prepared for it; in fact, had in- 
tended to give warning, for a better situation 
had opened for her at last, and a friend had 
been given her to help and advise, and the 
dawn was just beginning to glimmer of the 
long hoped-for day when the children were to 
return to the loving mother’s arms. 

But the Marquis knew nothing of this, nor, 
in fact, of anything of Janey’s history, except 
the part immediately connected with himself. 
He felt decided regret at parting; and when 
the last lesson, as Janey called these hours, 
had been given, he took the lady’s hand re- 
spectfully in his; “ Madame Donelly,” he said, 
“you have taught me to speak your language 
fluently, and to love your language, but you 
taught me something better still.” 

Janey looked up wonderingly. 

“Yes, madame, you have taught me to re- 
spect woman; you have taught me that there 
is a purity that places her beyond the range 
of any of our clever guns; she carries 























within her the target that makes the ball 
rebound. I part from you, madame, but 
I shall never cease to honour, first yourself, 
and then your countrywomen ; and to endea- 
vour to look differently from what I have done 





Janey said a very few words, expressive of 
real regret at the cessation of their inter- 





arrival of the Marchioness. 





eulogium from her pleasant pupil at parting. 
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FROM MILAN THROUGH THE SNOWS OF THE ST. GOTHARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Goop-BYE then to Milan, and now for a tour of 
the Italian Lakes before we make our way into 
Switzerland. If it were but a little warmer, 
without this chilling wind! An early train 
carried us to Camerlata, whence an omnibus 
conveyed us to the borders of the Lake of 
Como, and a steamer took us across to Bel- 
lagio. We took up our quarters in the very com- 
fortable Hotel Gennazini, and wandered forth 
to see the view. This could only be obtained 
by ascending to the roof of a villa, which a 
smart little peasant maid of about six, with a 
pitcher of milk on her shoulder, strongly ad- 
vised us there and then to do. We were 
standing near the gate of the Villa bel Monte, 
and this she pushed open as if to give us 
courage. We thought she was coming with 
us, but seeing her turn away, we put a sou in 
her hand for her clever counsel, at which the 
bright little eyes thanked us with a quick 
glance. In the grounds we found a bare- 
legged shepherd in charge of two very white 
sheep, who, after conferring with a rather 
rough-looking kitchen-wench, conveyed us on 
tiptoe to the roof-top. Here the lovely view, 
hitherto intercepted on all sides by the high 
walls between the vineyards, burst upon us all 
atonce. The three arms of the lake, known here 
respectively by the names of Como, Lecco, and 
Colico, lay at our feet, bounded by the beauti- 
ful hills that form their banks. The sun was 
already low in the heavens, red streaks of light 
painted the placid waters, and a golden flush 


tinted the snow, where in last year’s summer | 


heat we had seen the soft pinkey haze of a 
southern atmosphere. A spreading fig-tree 
in the garden below was still laden with the 
luscious fruit, while on every spot not ter- 
raced with vines, sweet chestnuts clothed the 
graceful mountain-slopes, contrasting vividly 
here and there with the silver-leafed olive- 
tree. 

October 28.—Menaggio was our first point 
this morning—a quarter of an hour by steamer. 


‘chilling wind we already complained of had 
jturned the mountain mists into virgin snow, 
and converted the waterfalls into wreathed 
icicles, and frost-bound every stream; in fact 
| half buried every village. 
| Well, we were still on Italian soil, where 
‘even the approach of November does not gene- 
‘rally mean winter. We had a long walk of 
| some twenty miles to Luino, for some time 
skirting the heights above the lovely little 
Lake Lugano. Then at a four-cross road in a 
small village we went astray, and wandered 
two miles out.of our way. Somewhat to our 
‘alarm the shadows of evening were already 
beginning to fall ere we were half way again 
}upon our lonely road through the mountains. 
| We scarcely knew whether to be glad or sorry 
that we met no one—not half a dozen people the 
|whole afternoon; and not a waggon or a cart 
|in which we might have got a lift. The soli- 
itude was intense. It became almost pitch- 
dark, for there was no moon, only the stars came 
| slowly out one by one, and planets twinkled 
upon the verge of the hill-tops, like some tiny 
‘beacon lights, then emerged fully into view. 
A’ torrent, which by and by widened into 
a stream, roared in the wooded ravine beiow 
us, but we could scarcely discern the flash of 
|its waters. Still we were thankful enough 
that we could tell our steps before us, and were 
lcongratulating ourselves upon that, till B. 
‘began to stumble, and to seem not to know 
| how to measure her foot-fall. Then our hearts 
failed us a little. Once or twice I suggested 
striking a match to see what o’clock it was, 
|but B. said, “No, let us hasten on!” We 
| thought it could not be so late as the dark- 
iness of this ravine would intimate. Occa- 
‘sionally a light in an outlying distant farm 
| deceived us into vain hope. Then we heard 
|the sound of voices singing, but it was only 
the guard of a gendarmerie. So on we went, 
quite tired, and, for the first time during our 
| tour, really footsore. Then at long last—the 








There we took a little einspdnner, with a) last half hour having seemed like three—we 
brisk vettwrino to Porlezza, a pleasant drive | saw Luini before us, and the gleam of the lake 
of two hours, then again the boat to Lugano. | below—the Lake Maggiore. 

Here was the point where, to our great con-| With what revived courage we hastened 
tentment, we were to leave our baggage and im-!|our tired steps I need not say, nor how we 
pedimenta, to go on by post to Fliiellen, while | stumbled, without minding it now, through the 
we prepared for a little pedestrination over | roughly-paved, dark little streets, asking our 
the Grand Pass of the St. Gothard. We did|way to the inn. Having reached it, and found 
not yet know that in these high regions the 'that, too, dark and silent and solitary, we 
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marched up to the entresol, and still meeting 
no one, entered the salle d manger or sala, large, 
and pitch dark. What was to be the end of 
this adventure, we began to wonder. In vain 
we groped about for a bell—in vain we called 
in a variety of languages the equivalent for the 
Hindustani, “ Coi hai!” Then, at last, per- 
ceiving a light on the other side of a glass 
door, we fumbled and knocked till two asto- 
nished young cameriéres (femmes de chambre) 
opened it in speechless amazement at such an 
apparent descent from the clouds. However, 
finding that one of them understood German, 
I soon made all plain, and we were speedily 
installed in a comfortable room, and then at a 
comfortable supper, and finally in a warm bed, 
thanks to the care of our kind, motherly 
hostess. We thoroughly enjoyed ourselves and 
our position, the only pity and drawback being 
that we had to leave again the next morning 
early. The boat was to start at half-past 
eight. 

October 29th.—Faido. Hotel de la Poste. 
Alas! our parting from the friendly folks of 
Luini this morning was more hasty than we 
had even expected, A most dainty breakfast of 
chocolate, café au lait, hot rolls and butter, 
stood ready for us, but our good German maid 
had failed in the matter of calling us, and we 
had to make a rush for the steamer leaving all 
standing ! 

We could not be angry, for they had been 
most kind and attentive, and all our bill 
was five francs for us both. We breakfasted 
on board, glad to find the lake calmer than the 
two others had been, for we were so tossed and 
blown about upon the breakers of Como and 
Lugano that poor B. had been well-nigh sea- 
sick. We were not sorry either to find our- 
selves quit of three old and somewhat helpless 
maids, who had left Milan at the same time 
with ourselves, and had rather palmed them- 
selves upon us ever since. They were making 
“the grand tour” of the lakes, and as not one 
of them appeared to know any language 
but their own, they were naturally some- 
times in difficulties, and especially in con- 
tinual; agonies concerning their luggage and 
the carriage. “ Do youspeak English ?.” was 
their first question on entering any hotel, put 
in an empressé tone at which we could scarcely 
forbear smiling. We knew at once, as well as 
if we had seen it, that their “ Note” on the 
morrow would be exactly double the amount of 
ours. One was quite an old lady, rather quaint 
and amusing, very keen-witted, and we thought 
very enterprising. The next was a quiet, 
simple, nondescript sort of character, such as 
one finds in every little clique all the world 
over, and of whom one bears away no distinct 


remembrance. 


never able graciously to yield to the coinci- 
dences of the moment. We thought she liked 
to get out of us all that she could in the way 
of advice and direction, but that she acted in- 
dependently of our convenience at other times. 

So at Lugano we had left her and her com- 
panions to their own arrangements, and walked 
off very contentedly by ourselves. We thought 
they would have caught us up again at Luini. 

To continue our route.—The steamer having 
larided us at Magadino, we got a return car- 
riage on to Bellinzona, and thence walked to 
Osogna, three hours up this side of the St 
Gothard, through clouds of dust and wind. 
Very cold too we were when we reached the 
little post inn, and right glad to warm our- 
selves by the common fire in the little dirty 
room which was the diligence office, where 
several gentlemen already sat waiting for the 
night-coach, and where two little girls were 
nestled in the chimney nook. We happily got 
two coupé places to ourselves, and in about 
three hours. were at Faida. We have had 
supper and a good warm over the fire down- 
stairs, and are now going to bed, for we must 
be early astir to-morrow. 

October 29th.—Such a glorious, buoyant, 
invigorating morning it was when we started 
from Faida, cloaks, sketching materials, and 
diminutive bags strapped to our sides, to walk 
fourteen miles up the Pass to Airola. Every- 
thing was beautiful in its winter garb of snow 
and ice, although so far we saw nothing to 
warn us or prepare us for what was coming 
later. It was strange to find sweet chestnuts 
strewing the ground beneath trees still in full 
leaf, while from the ledges of rocks above hung 
ropes and fringes of icicles as thick as my arm 
and longer. Some were grouped in fantastic 
festoons or clusters, of small and large, bril- 
liant as crystals of the purest water; some 
hung from a single blade of grass, or depended, 
like lacework, from a jagged cleft. Here we 
found a foaming, turbulent waterfall arrested 
in its course by the cold hard hand of the 
frost, its waters turned to stone as by a gor- 
gon’s glance. Anon we came upon a sawyer’s 
mill, heavily labouring with small, slow drone 
to perform its wonted work, all clogged with a 
rich and beauteous jewellery of the same daz- 
zling kind ; again, at our feet, we perceived 
a little rill oozing from the turf amid a nest of 
ferns and moss, its bubbles turned into large 
bosses and cubed crystals on either side its 
course. As we proceeded, these sights be- 








The third was the leader of 
the party, one of the strong-minded people who 
are useful but not pleasing, serving others, it 
is true, but in their own way; ever sternly 
seeking to bend circumstances to their will, 
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came more continuous, and the wintry aspect | cally tug at his beasts’ horns and tails, till they 
more decided still. We passed a village deep | and he and the baili-wagon would all be in the 
in the snow; the boys, freed from all field- | ditch together. 

work, were frolicking with their mimic sledges, | Long afterwards, as we mounted higher and 
which they dragged up a slope in the forest in higher, we could see lie the curves of the 
order to seat themselves, each proud as a king | steep mountain side, where far below the load 
upon his own, and then to glide with smooth | lay stranded still, and the men’s voices came 
swiftness to the level. They seemed never to| up in vain objurgation of our driver, whose fault 
weary of repeating the process. |it indeed was not. 

Some, pretty fawn-coloured, meek-eyed cows As we approached the summit, the steep 
fared hardly upon the purple rocks above. And | ledges gradually levelled, and we seemed to be 
a few milch goats scrambled upon the very | travelling over a vast wilderness of snow. 
ledge of the cliff, cropping the leaves that but |'Then at last we were at the Cima, at the hos- 
just showed above the snow in which their own| pice, and the tired horses had to rest and 
slight legs were more than half buried. By|be fed; and we were—ugh; so cold! The 
the way-side a boy and girl, two mites of about | brisk Italian “padrona” bustled to the car- 
six and seven, were lading a little sledge with| riage door to invite us to partake of some- 
sticks and stems for firing; the boy, with| thing—*Coffee,wine?” No! “ Liqueurs?” 
eager eyes and cheeks all in a glow, dragging | She had Kirsch, cognac, curagoa, vermouth, 
vehemently at a log far bigger than himself. absinthe, all sorts in fact, and of the best. 

At Airola, learning that the road to the} What would the Signore command?” We 
summit and beyond was buried in the snow, | ordered two glasses of curagoa, in the hope of 
so that the diligence had hardly managed to| getting warmed thereby, ana she was infinitely 
pass, we engaged a retour wagen to take us as| obliged, and wished us at — ing a hearty 


Ve 


far as Andermatt. “buon viaggio.” Italians are very fervent in 
First we had to make many inquiries in the| their salutations. The chambermaid ds are wont 
village before we could hear -of such a wagen.| to bid one “ Felicissima notte!” (the happiest 


‘ 
But at length a blacksmith, brighter than his | of good nights). When I happened to sneeze 
fellows, said there was one, if it had not already | in the train, a fellow-passenger instantly said, 
driven off. But where was the “ postillion” “ Salute.” After passing the summit, whose 
to be found? “Probably at the Schenk.” | little lakes were indiscernible, all frozen and 
Well! we had to ferret him out from a very | covered with snow, the shadows fell fast, and 
queer little native inn, where he sat with half} we could only see that the snow became deeper 
a dozen countrymen enveloped in a cloud of| about our horses’ feet, and that on all sides we 
tobacco-smoke, and a strong odour of garlic} were surrounded by it. ‘The road descended 
broth. He was dogged and surly, and appa- | through billowy hills, where even the fir-trees 
rently not at all inclined to leave his creature-| were all white, and the little villages scarcely 


comforts, but the good-natured burly old| distinguishable from the landscape itself. A 
Italian postmaster arranged the matter for us, | strangely wild, weird, mysterious scene it was, 
and came down from his own dinner to put us| but our cheery Italian vetturino, who had taken 
into the roomy coupé himself, retiring with a| the place of the surly German at the summit, 
bow and a murmured exclamation that “ such | whipped his steeds briskly forward, turning the 
slender ancles he had never yet seen—never!”’| sharp zigzags as skilfully as any Venetian 
Slowly, very slowly, we made our way up gondolier turns a canal corner, and humming 
the winding and curving road, which by many | occasional snatches of song. 
doubles upon itself leads to the Cima. Ere| We were beginning to wonder when Ander- 
long we found ourselves in fields and wastes | matt would appear, when we approached a con- 
of snow, as B. said, reminding one of the icy | siderable village, from the snow-covered houses 
plains that Thalaba crossed. Heavier and|and streets of which some cheerful lights shone 
more heavy the way became to the feet of our| forth. But we rattled past them all. What 
burdened horses. ‘The paths were hemmed in| phantom village could have sprung up amid 
with drifts, so that we passed with diffic ulty | the snow, of which we knew nothing ! ? How- 
the wagons that met us on their way down. | ever, we learnt afterwards that this was Hos- 
One clumsy driver, in his haste to get out of} penthal, a place we had long wished to visit, 
our way, set fast the wheel of his heavily-laden | |but whose position we had miscalculated. 
wood-cart, much as a Hindoo bullock-driver| Half an hour more, a few more turns down 
might have done, who, in his fright at any|the many zigzags, and we drove up to our inn 
possible incogvenience to the “§ Sahibs” and|at Andermatt; and here we are, happily in- 
“Khudawands” and at their sais’s reiterated | stalled before the fire, after supper, trying to 
cries of “bacha!” would blindly and franti-| chatter to an old Italian Signor, who, with a 
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true gentlemanly courtesy of the old school, 
helps us quietly out with a word here and 
there, and makes his own speech simple to our 
comprehension. He asks in what condition 
are the roads on the other side of the Pass, and 
is glad that the snow will be less deep be- 
yond the Cima. He is going by coach, extra 
post all the way to Bellinzona, on his way to 
Milan, and seems to fear the cold, as an 
Italian does. Here is the postillion come to 
take his orders, a fine, stalwart, open-browed 
fellow. They seem to know each other of old, 
and to have a good understanding. 

“Buon Giorno, Giacomo! ” 

“Buona Sera, Signor,” responds the man, 
as he stands, cap in hand, before the old 
gentleman, who continually chafes his hands 
at the stove. 

Now a conversation follows upon the state 


of the road, the hours it will take for the pas- as death, white and still, sheeted with snow 
sage of the Pass, and the price of the posting. | to the very summits of the lofty arid moun- 


One hundred and fifty francs for the jour- 
ney, and buon-mano extra—two francs a stage. 
The pale old Signor bows his head quietly to 
each proposition, repeats the sums named, 
and then says, looking full into the man’s 
face, 'that he “must wait for payment until 
he reaches Milan, for that he has not so much 
ready money about him.” 

** Sono contento, Signor,” responds Giacomo. 

And then, having promised to be ready to 


the passing regiments of the French, Russian, 
and Austrian armies, 681,700 men of whom 
were successively quartered upon the inhabi- 
tants. Now how different was the scene. An 
early winter morning; no one was astir ; there 
was in fact nothing to be done without. A 
girl, with a kerchief bound about her head, 
stood at the fountain, filling a classic pitcher 
from the slowly trickling stream; and an old 
| woman in a short petticoat, who had just 
milked her one goat, was letting it out at 
the shed door to nibble a leaf or blade of 
grass here and there as it could, poor little 
animal. The cold was severe, but the sky 
was blue, the air delicious, and the snow 
crisp. We went on our way rejoicing; and 
soon entered the narrow pasture valley of the 
Ursuren Thal, no longer green, or peopled 
| with herds of tuneful, grazing cattle, but silent 





tain peaks that bound it. Here the winter 
is said to last eight months of the year, and 
during the other four the sun gives little 
warmth. About half a league from Ander- 
matt we passed over the Teufels Briicke, or 
Devil’s Bridge, so called from the fearful- 
looking blocks of rock suspended, as it were, 
in mid-air, over which the bridge is thrown, 
and below which the Reuss dashes wildly down 
in a grand fall, to continue its headlong course 





start on the morrow soon after daybreak, the 
interview is closed. He wishes the Signor 
“ Felicissima notte,” the happiest of nights, and 
retires. 

We wonder whether the old Signor pre- 
tends not to be worth the 150 francs, lest by 
the way he should be, as the French say, 
démailloté! But now his supper is served, 
and we are ready to go to our warmed beds. 
So “ Buona notte,” Signor. “ Buona notte,” he 
replies, and we have heard the last Italian 
sounds that will reach our ears for many a 
long day perhaps. ‘To-morrow will see us 
over the borderland upon free Swiss soil once 
more. 

October 30.—We were again up and off be- 
times, first getting an excellent breakfast of 
hot rolls, eggs, and chocolate, and paying our 
small bill of four francs each, which, however, 
would certainly have been seven or more in 
the height of the season, which now is over. 
The inns will all be half closed in three or four 
days more. We were told that the two best 





houses in the village have been wholly unin- 
habited for the last fifty years, because they are 
thought to be haunted. 

As we wandered forth over the quiet snow, 
from the silent village, we tried to picture it 
to ourselves as it was in 1799, when filled with 








amid stems, and roots, and boulders. Then 
came the narrow wild gorge of the Schdllenen, 
the road through which is much exposed to 
avalanches when first the snow gives way in 
spring. The Reuss still tumbled, and tossed, 
and groaned, far below. Many bridges cross and 
recross its sinuous course, none of them quite 
so dizzy as the Teufels Briicke, but each with 
some legend or peculiarity of its own. Oneis 
called the Pfaffen Sprung, or Saute du Moine, 
because, once upon a time, a monk jumped the 
rushing torrent at that point, clearing its surg- 
ing waters in a bound, with a young girl in his 
arms. Whether the holy father was saving her 
from some threatened danger, or whether 
there was some deeper element of romance in 
his deed of daring, the story does not say. 
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Again and again we stood still, or turned to 
admire the fine points of view, the half-frozen 
falls of the river, arrested upon the ledges of 
rock and boulder in frostwork of spray and 
icicle, the sheets of crystallized snow, whiter 
in very deed than any fuller on earth could 
whiten it, the giant mountain forms far and 
near, close upon our steps, or rising from the 
blue ether in solitary peaks of dazzling bril- 
liancy; or again, crested and clothed with 
spiky pine trees, spangled from root to crown 
alike with snowy drapery. But now we were 
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approaching the little village of Amsteg, and 
were well-nigh at the foot of the Pass. The 
road led us through a green wood of firs, the 
aromatic odours of which were drawn out by 
the warm rays of the noonday sun, which at 
the same time melted the snow on our path. 
We were sorry that our walk was at an end, 
and full of regrets at taking leave of so much 
that was grand and beautiful, but at the same 
time we were deeply thankful that we had 
been permitted to go through such a scene in 


safety and with ease. We might easily have 
been snowed up in the mountains, or have had 
a riskful journey over the ‘Pass. 

At Amsteg we found a little carriage going 
to Altdorf. A brisk trot of an hour and a 
half took us past the picturesque village of 
Biirglen, Tell’s birthplace, to Altdorf, where 
he shot the apple off his child’s head, and 
thence we proceeded on foot to Fliiellen—once 
more the land of steamboats, and diligences, 
and trains—our loved liberty at an end. 


FEATHERED ARROWS ; 


OR, TRUTHS 


SixTH 


| Wuat we call ownership or possession is only 


a fiction, a vile outgrowth from this world 
of sin. And how much it is a fiction we our- 

















selves are sometimes surprised to find. 
There is a noble estate where hill and valley, 


plain and woodland, lake and river all unite to 


make up scenes of surpassing beauty. And 
yonder is a poor poet broken loose from the | 
city. He climbs the hill, he feels the soft, 
wind upon his cheek, he beholds the landscape 


spread around him in its summer glory, and | 


his heart swells with transport. Now close to | 
where he stands the proprietor rolls by in his | 
stately carriage. He is old and withered by| 


j 
disease, but far as his failing eye can see is| 


all his own. He has the disde 


which make him master safely locked up at'| 


home. 

But which of these men at that moment is | 
most possessor of the scene ? 
possession is a fiction which scarcely reaches | 
beyond the yellowing parchments in his iron | 
presses. With the other, it is a reality which 
fills all his being, for his eye and ear drink | 
beauty to delirium, and all he beholds is in-| 
stinct with a life flowing out direct from God. 


Enter with me this house. The owner is 
an eccentric man, as you may see at a glance. 
The hall is surrounded with cages filled with 
various birds. The staircases are lined with 
birds, and the very rooms resound with the 
songs of birds. He is a bird-fancier, and the 
joy of his life is to breed these little creatures, 
and take care of them. But what opinion 
would you form of this man if you learned that 
he sometimes neglected the little lives which | 
he had produced—that he would watch certain | 
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| birds slowly perishing of hunger, and at last, 
without a pang of regret, behold the little 


























things with clenched claws stretched dead at | 


|the bottom of the cage? You would hate the 
man; you would think him ripe for any 
villany. 
| But what better would God be, if, after 
having brought us into existence, and shut us 
up helpless in the cages of this mortality, He 
should neglect us and suffer us to want and 
die P 

Oh, do not suspect God of that treatment 
toward yourself which in a fellow-man toward 
a bird would fill you with abhorrence. 


| Standing by the roadside where I often 


walked, I used to notice an old tree. An old 
tree it was, but had been young in its day. 
Naw its branches had fallen off, it clothed it- 
self no longer in beauty each reviving spring, 
for the greenness and freshness had passed 
away from it. And so the old trunk stood, 
with nothing but a swinging garb of ivy to 
make it at all pleasant to the eye. But when 
/one looked up there was a strange sight. On 
|the top the old tree had thrown out a new 
growth of fresh branches quite covered with a 
bright green foliage. There they waved and 
twinkled in the sunlight above the bareness 
and desolation of its former life. 

Ye who are advanced in years and are with- 
out God, turn for a moment and look upon 
this tree. For your life, too, is spent and 
wasted, the greenness of your prime is past, 
and all you show of the time you have lived is 
desolation. But it is not too late. The old 
tree may have thought so of itself once, and 
\may have said to the blackbirds and thrushes, 
2B 
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which fain would have made it their home, 
Come to me no more, for I can shelter you no 
more, nor give you where to build your nests. 
But yet it did after all, and had as gay birds 
in its later branches as ever had been in its 
former branches. Oh, on the top of this wasted 
and withered life throw out a new growth unto 
righteousness. 





“Bless the Lord, O my soul!” With these 
words begins and ends what is perhaps the 
finest of all hymns. “O my soul!” It is as 
if some sweet bird would stand on the edge of 
her own nest, and thence starting, wing her 
way over many a bright and glorious scene. 
Now the forest stretches beneath, now the 
wide plain, now the purple hills, and now the 
ocean lies beyond, bounding the view with his 
great hemisphere of green. And having passed 
over all that is bright and beautiful, she returns 
at last with weary wing, and drops again into 
her own nest. Thus begins and ends the in- 
spired singer. Starting from his own heart, 
his grateful fancy passes over those mercies 
of God which everywhere surround himself. 
Then travelling further, he seems to fly over 
those glorious truths respecting God’s love 
and tenderness to his children, till, rapt by 
the vision into something more than mortal 
feeling, he calls to the angels that gird the 
throne, to the unnumbered hosts of creatures 
that fill the dominions, to the dominions them- 
selves with all the works they contain, to unite 
in one great hymn of praise to that God whose 
goodness is everywhere visible. And then, 
while still the strains of the universal anthem 
he has evoked roll upon his ear, he returns to 
his own being, which must not be silent while 
even God’s works—the stars and the trees and 
the flowers—are striving to sing, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul!” 

O my soul! For if thou thyself bless not, 
it is little to thee that all else should bless. 
O my soul! For only whilst thou thyself dost 
bless canst thou call on others to do the same. 
O my soul! For thou to thyself art the centre 
of existence, looking out om all the rest—and 
will the circumference sing and the centre be 
silent? Omysoul! For each thus saying to 
himself the whole universe will unite to adore 
its God, and no creature withhold its voice. 





If you took your stand on some headland 
overlooking one of our great ports, you would 
see the ships continually sailing in. And you 
could not help observing that on a still summer 
day, when the sky is blue and cloudless, when 
the wide expanse of the sea is calm, and when 
scarcely a breeze bends the flowers around, 
the ships, creeping slowly with languid sails, 





are a long, long time indeed getting into port. 
But on some other day, when sea and sky are 
less serene, with a fresh sea-wind sweeping 
down the coast, and covering rock and sand 
with foam, and with, mayhap, many a good 
dash of rain besides, the ships, noble now with 
swelling sails, plough the deep, as the mariner’s 
heart delights to see, and quickly run into the 
desired haven. 


As with ships sowith souls. Not calm and 


quiet and joy and beauty are the best things for | 


us; and he who rightly understands spiritual 
things will bless God quite as much for wind 
as for calm—if anything, perhaps a little more. 





There was once a heart in a man so broken 
by sorrow and disaster, that le who bare it 
only longed for death. For it seemed to him 
that God had altogether forgotten him. He 
knew that God was above him, taking care of 
the stars; he knew that God was around him, 
leading summer on the steps of spring; he 
had even a strong confidence that God was 
tender to every sparrow, but he himself seemed 
desolate, as if his one name and existence had 








slipped by some terrible accident out of the | 


heart of Love. 


In this mood he went forth one morning | 


into his garden, and sat in an arbour. Close 


to him were some tiny blue-eyed flowers. He | 


looked down into their pure faces, and his sad 
heart swelled within him in the desire to pass 


down into an existence so innocent and peace- | 


ful. And while he thus hung over them in 
meditation, he observed one little face sad in 
the bright throng, for it seemed without the 
sun. He reflected and wondered how this 


should be, till, raising his eyes, he perceived a | 


dark leaf hanging over his head, which cast its 
shadow on the flower. 


And he, with a kind of | 


compassion in his heart, broke off the leaf, and | 


let the sunlight down. Then it seemed to 


him, half dreaming in his soul, that the tender | 


creature opened its lips and whispered, “ Suffer 


me thus to pluck away the leaf which is casting | 


its shadow on thee!” And when he lifted his 
eyes the shadow was gone from his soul, and 
the sunshine of God’s love, which seemed 


before to reach all but him, fell down also on | 


his own heart. 





We declare God’s justice, but is not justice 
only an act of love? Is not justice among 
men when it pursues the criminal but an ex- 
pression of love to the community? And would 
not justice to the criminal assume a new terror 
if beneath the frown of justice he could see the 
heart of love? This may be the last, the most 
overwhelming revelation which shall reach the 
sinner’s heart ? 
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It is a crowded court-house, and the judge 
draws on the black cap to pass sentence of 


death on the wretch before him; and the 
doomed man meets the glance of his judge 
with firmness, even defiance. He quails not 
before the hundreds of eyes turned on his face. 
But when the old judge begins to speak—when 
the sight of a fellow-creature before him whose 
life he is taking away overcomes him—when 


for a moment he bows his head into his hands, | 


and the silent tears press out through his 
fingers—then the heart of the culprit is broken ; 
death he could face at the hand of law, he 
cannot face it at the hand of love. 


There are valleys in the Alps where one 
must not speak aloud, lest even the light motion 


and you do not believe it; and you do not 
believe it because you do not perceive it. But, 
alas! this very want of perception is the very 
heart of the danger. 

I stood by the brink of a smooth-flowing 
river, and saw in a little bay at my feet a large 
white*lily lying in its leaves. Sweet it {was 
in its beauty and calmness sleeping on that 
tranquil water. But by and by its root became 
detached, and now ready to every influence, 
the soft wind breathed it out into the current 
of the river. The surface of the river on that 
summer day was glassy blue, and without the 
consciousness of motion the lily floated away. 
And a pleasant sight it seeméd, between banks 








bright with flowers, and past many a sloping 
lawn and dipping wood. But only for an hour. 


of the air caused by the sound should make | For now the banks grew narrow and rocky, 


the avalanches descend. 


He who in this world of sin will speak boldly | 


out the truth of God must bring down on him- 
self many an avalanche of hatred. Thus boldly 


spake Jesus Christ, and all the cold heights of | 





and the river wound through a dark ravine, 
swelling into waves, boiling against stones, 
foaming over falls, and the lovely lily was torn 
and destroyed in the madness of the water. 
That water on which thou art lying may 


iniquity and selfishness poured down destruc-| seem only a pleasant lake whose peace never 


tion on His head. 


There is a gospel preached in the present 
day which may be to some persons a very 
comforting gospel. 


the period of life is becoming slowly better and 
better. But how about facts P 
man always gentler and purer than the boy? 
Are we not forced to see around us day by 
day a number of men who are steadily growing 
more and more selfish, more and more heart- 
less; who are steadily moving farther away 
from goodness and truth? It may be true 
that the young are like each other, but it is 
not true of the old; for some have spent their 
life in becoming bad, and some in becoming 
good. 

To walk through the woods in spring time 
is a@ delight; for all the trees are dressed in 
that clear light green so sweet to the eye. 
There is then little difference in the hue of 
green which covers the different trees. But 
go out in the early autumn, when the leafage 
has reached its perfection, and you will find 
the oak has taken to himself his own particular 
hue, and so the elm and the beech and the 
ash. And now, when your eye surveys the 
forest, it is chequered with an infinite variety 
of shades. 

So with men. We may resemble each other 
in youth, but as life advances our character is 
more and more pronounced in whatever direc- 
tion we have taken. 





We tell you you are in danger through sin, 


According to this gospel, | 
every one is to be saved, and every one during | 


Is the old| 





[ean be disturbed. I tell thee it is a river, I 
| tell thee it is flowing onward, I tell thee there 
|are rocky defiles ahead. For the human heart i| 


without the grace of God is a current that sets 
to hell, and thither it winds, even though the || 
wave be smooth; thither it winds, even though 
the scene be pleasant; thither it winds, though 
we ourselves feel not the motion. There is 
danger. 


On the crest of yon hill an army lies en- | 
camped. The plain is filled with hosts of || 
enemies whose blazing watchfires fling a ruddy | 
glow upon the clouds above and upon the hills 
around. A sentinel stands at his post outside | 
that beleaguered camp, and with every sense 
alive he watches. Well he knows that during 
the long hours of the night a surprise may be | 
attempted, so his keen eye never for a moment 
relaxes -its vigilance. <A sigh of the night- | 
wind in the trees around, a crisp leaf pattering 
to the ground, a droning beetle striking some || 
object near—all are sounds that startle him 
as they arise. He is watching, for there is | 
danger ! 1] 

Change the scene. Again it is night, and 
still that camp lies there upon the hill-top. 
But the plain is dark and silent now, for the 
foe has struck his tents, and, hopeless of vic- 
tory, marchéd away. To-night the moon shines 
from a clear and cloudless sky, and all is calm 
and peaceful, with the assurance on the heart 
that there is no danger near. Again the 
sentinel is at his post. No more he starts at 
the small sounds of nature, but his vigorous 
watch is not relaxed. His eye ceaselessly 
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the ground. He moves to and fro not less cau- 
tiously and circumspectly than before. He is 
watching, though apparently there is no danger! 

Christian, it is this thou hast to learn, that 
most of all we need to watch when the foe is 
absent. If, like Bunyan’s hero, we see Apollyon 
“straddling across our path,” we scarcely need 
an exhortation to watchfulness; but it is when 
he has withdrawn himself, when no sign of his 
approach is perceived, when the soul rests in 
peace—it is then that most of all we need to 
watch. To those who are out of temptation, 
saith the Lord, “Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” 





How amazing the truth contained in these 
words of the Apostle: “We are God’s build- 
ing,” and how calculated to beat down all pre- 
tensions of human pride! The church of God 
is at present being built up in the world; and, 
though numberless agents and agencies are 
employed, yet God himself is the great 
master-builder. It is sometimes a matter for 
regret that human names are so much mixed 
up with the progress of the Gospel. As we 
look on the great building in its present stage 
of advance, it would, perhaps, be better if we 
did not so distinctly remember that such a 
part of the work was done by Luther, and such 
a part by Wesley, and if a score of lesser 
names were not so prominent in other places. 
But of one thing we may rest assured; that 
whatever of evil there is in this will at last fall 
away; and that when the great Temple is 
completed, and stands peerless in its finished 
beauty, it will only be remembered that it is 
God's building. 

When our magnificent cathedral of St. Paul 
was being reared, two hundred years ago, how 
many thousand hands were employed, and 
how many a name may have attached to dif- 
ferent portions of the work. One man may 
have said, “ See yonder pillar; it was chiefly I 
who shaped it.” And another may have said, 
“T am the workman who built that arch.” 
And another, more proud still, may have 
boasted that the oversight of that great dome’s 
construction was committed to him; and their 
names in their own little circle and in their 
own little day may have been remembered in 
connection with these parts of the edifice. But 
what of their names now? They are vanished 
and forgotten. We know, and our children 
will know, and distant generations gazing on 
that stately pile will know, that Sir Christopher 
Wren was its builder. Who, under him, was 
engaged at this arch, or that column, or on 
yonder dome none will know, and none will ask, 











searches every bush, every tree, every change of 


And so will it be yet respecting the great 
living Temple. You and I may help to put in 
a few stones, but we ourselves should be most 
willing of all to forget what we had done as 
instruments in the hand of God, that the glory, 
and all the glory might be His alone to whom, 
alone it is due. GLogIA IN ExcELSIS Dzo! 





The soul which has become really alive to 
the truth of God is burdened with a vast pity 
for those who are living unconscious of that 
truth. Such a soul is able in some degree to 
enter into sublime fellowship with those feel- 
ings of his Master which poured themselves 
forth in words and tears over that Jerusalem 
which had refused Him. 

Let me paint to you a scene. 

Shut in by an amphitheatre of mountains 
clothed from base to summit with trees of 
every hue of leafage, spreads a lovely plain 
whose green is pranked with the brilliance of 
ten thousand flowers. At the head of the 
valley a cataract streams from the height, 
flashes from ledge to ledge, and falls at last 
in a shower of silver spray, to re-make itself 
in a river which glides swiftly along through 
meadow and woodland. 

Yonder, in the midst of this scene of loveli- 
ness, a man paces with slow and thoughtful 
step. And now one says to you, “He is 
blind.” “Blind!” you exclaim; “poor fellow!” 
Blind to the glory of the summer trees —blind 
to the joy of waterfall and river—blind to the 
majesty of the mountain and the tender grace 
of the flowers! But now his little child ap- 
proaches him and takes his hand. They walk 
on together, but do not speak. Again your 
friend whispers, “Alas! he is also deaf.” 
Deaf! Blind and deaf! Deaf to the music of 
the waters—deaf to the song of birds—deaf to 
the voice of his own child! 

And with some such feelings does he who 
moves rejoicing through the spiritual glories 
of heavenly truth contemplate him who is 
blind and deaf to those glories. 





That there should be so much preaching, so 
much hearing, and yet, so little believing and 
obeying is certainly wonderful. Looking at 
the matter from one side, the difficulty is to 
find out how some men have contrived to 
escape being converted. But so it is. They 
come to the churches on Sunday literally 
wrapped up in some material waterproof 
against truth—buttoned up to the chin in 
some macintosh of insensibility. And this is 
what you have to preach to—pew after pew 
filled with such hearts. 








and none will care. 





It is a common thing now for travellers in 
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Switzerland to walk up that long valley which 
stretches from Visp to Zermatt. Approaching 
the top of the valley there breaks suddenly on 
the view the grotesque form of that wonderful 
mountain, the Matterhorn. There it stands, 
like no other mountain in the world, the 
dazzling white of its shape cut out against the 
blue sky. The traveller may go on afterwards 
and climb the mountains on either side, and 
thence obtain other views of the Matterhorn. 
But that first view is the view which must first 
be had as he toils up the long valley. 

There are three great aspects of the doctrine 
of Christ’s sacrifice ; but the aspect of substitu- 
tion is that which first presents itself to the 


sacrificing love on behalf of others. And on 
these views of the sacrifice of Christ we may 
dwell with ever-increasing delight. But we 
should never dwell on them to the forgetful- 
ness of that view which we had of the cross 
when it first met our fainting eyes—the tree 
whereon the Lord bore our sins in His own 
body. 





Men believe in a God—so they say, so they 
think; and so, no doubt, they really do. But 
where the belief is kept is rather puzzling. 
Not certainly in the head, for it influences no 
thought, it enters into no speculation, it ap- 
pears not, either as master or even as servant, 











soul as it struggles up through the rocky |in any course of action, Nor is it kept in the 
defile of repentance. It may—nay, it must go heart, for it attracts to itself no affection, it 
on afterwards to see the other aspects of that governs no desire. It is laid away in some un- 
sacrifice. It must see that sacrifice as a used corner of the man—some musty closet of 
revelation of divine love, divine suffering the soul, where it lies mouldering and yellow- 
through sin, divine endurance in order tu save, ing, till at last it is eaten away by the silent 
till the cross of Christ becomes in a sense an gnawing maggots of forgetfulness, and a 
expression of the life of God. It must go on powder of dry dust marks the place where it 
to see that sacrifice as an example, an example lay—a belief. 


of devotion to the truth, an example of self- WADE ROBINSON. 
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jcamp, and as the property thus plundered 
| chiefly belongs to the Kuzzilbash chiefs, Gene- 
THERE are certainly passages in this letter, in| ral Pollock, who relies mainly on these people 
which Nott gave advice to his superior officer| for the consolidation of the new government, 
that was never solicited, and in a dictatorial| is subject to great embarrassment. I havea 
tone almost unparalleled as proceeding from a| sort of misgiving that Cabul wilt after all 
subordinate, that must have tried even the | be destroyed. In the present state of feeling 
patience and mildness of character for which| any accidental quarrel would lead to a general 
George Pollock was distinguished. Nott was|rush upon the town, and the Sepoys once 
also incensed, as appears from the question he| there, massacre and conflagration would assu- 
put to Lieutenant Mayne during his interview| redly follow. General Pollock, by proclama- 
with that officer, that General Pollock had not | tions of encouragement, has been endeavouring 
brought sufficient provisions to carry him back | to persuade the Cabullers to return to their 
through the passes. Altogether the gallant| houses and reopen their shops; but after all 
old soldier was in an exceedingly bad temper} that has happened it is difficult to persuade 
at this time,and did not care much to make| the townspeople that we do not aim at retribu- 
inquiries regarding the excesses said to be} tion, and the proceedings about our camp at 
daily committed by his troops. That rumour | Char Deh are anything but calculated to allay 
was not far wrong in this instance appears from | their suspicions. The city continues, therefore, 
passages in Major Rawlinson’s journal. The/ more than half closed, and supplies are pro- 
following are the extracts referred to :—“ Sep-| cured with difficulty.” “September 20.—Our 
tember 19th.—Our Sepoys and camp followers,| men have been plundering to-day as usual 
taking their cue, I fancy, from their officers,| about the camp, and in some scuffle which 
are very unruly, and commit extensive depre- | took place at Deh Afshur, four of the Kuzzil- 
dations on the lands and villages near our! bashes, with Khassim Khan, a chief, were slain 


Cuaprer X. (continued). 
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by the Sepoys.” “September 21st.—The fort 
of Mahomed Murza, one of our worst enemies, 
was given up to plunder, and we did not even 
respect the property at Aliabad, which belongs 
to Gholam Mahomed Khan, the lately ap- 
. The townspeople 
had returned in small numbers to the town, 
and had reopened their shops; but owing to 
the affair at Deh Afshur, I believe a panic 
seized the people and every one fled, believing 
that orders had been issued for a general 
massacre.” “September 22nd.—The depre- 


camp continue, notwithstanding all the efforts 
that are made to repress them. The Kuzzil- 
bashes cannot help believing that we encourage 
these excesses, and, in consequence, they are 
not half satisfied of General Pollock’s sincerity.” 

Futteh Jung’s minister and the chief of 
the Kuzzilbashes complained in a joint letter 
of these excesses, and General Pollock for- 
warded a translation of the document to Gen- 
eral Nott, who sent it back with his comments. 
These were in effect denials of the charges 
written, though in somewhat intemperate lan- 
guage, and he concluded his remarks with an 
opinion “that the writer should be instantly 
seized, and punished for sending such a grossly 
false and insolent statement.” He also ad- 
dressed the following letter, dated “22nd Sep- 
tember, camp near Cabul,” to General Pollock’s 
Assistant Adjutant-General on the same sub- 
ject, in addition to one to the General himself :— 
“T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of this day’s date, and to acquaint 
you that I conceive that General Pollock, C.B., 
must have received some erroneous informa- 
tion. No army ever moved with fewer in- 
stances of plunder than that under my com- 
mand, and not an instance of irregularity has 
occurred without punishment being inflicted. 
The persons who have made this complaint 
ought to be made to prove the truth of what 
they say. I believe the enemy (I mean Futteh 
Jung’s party and the rest of the people) are 
organizing a system to bring our men to the 
same state of starvation to which General 
Elphinstone’s army was reduced, in hopes of 
the same results. While I think it my duty 
to state this, I must declare that I will not, 
to please a few Afghans, who have scarcely 
washed their hands from the blood of our 
countrymen, be dishonoured. There is grain 
in the country, and I think it ought to be 
brought in immediately, the same being paid 
for. General Pollock’s order shall be pro- 
claimed through my camp immediately, but I 
have not heard of a single act of plunder 
during the last twenty-four hours.” 


camps revelled in fruit ; apples, pears, melons, 
and grapes being abundant. The weather was 
also extremely fine and pleasant, the sun 
still rather more powerful than could have 
been wished, but the morning and evening 
and night were cool and enjoyable. Those 
who could manage it had equipped themselves 
in the Afghan cloak, called a postheen, made, 
like the integuments of Mr. Bryan O’Lynn, of 
sheepskin, with the wool on, and having the 
leathern side richly worked. This garment is 
described by a gallant officer as “very com- 
fortable, and would afford security against the 
severest cold.” 

In the meanwhile Ameenoollah Khan, one 
of the most ferocious opponents of British 
authority in Afghanistan, was collecting the 
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scattered remains of Akhbar’s forces in the | 


Kohistan or highlands of Cabul, to renew the 
struggle; as it was said he designed to fall 
upon the British during their retreat, the 
general determined to break up his force, and 
at the same time punish the insurgents who 
had been active participants in the atrocities 
of the previous winter. A strong force, taken 
from both Pollock’s and Nott’s divisions, was 
accordingly detached, under command of 
General McCaskill, and the operations were 
crowned with the most complete success, a re- 
sult chiefly owing to the admirable strategy of 
Captain Havelock, who drew up the plan of 





attack. The fortified town of Istaliff, deemed | 


so strong that the Afghans had lodged their 
treasure and families in it, was carried by as- 
sault with trifling loss, Ameenoollah being 
among the first to fly. Chareekur, where an 
entire Goorkha regiment had been slaughtered, 
and some other fortified places, were also de- 
stroyed, and then the force returned to Cabul, 
where they arrived on the 7th September. 
General Pollock relates that when he was 
making arrangements for the march of the 


force to Kohistan, a young officer, one of the | 


late Ghuznee garrison, who subsequently left his 
mark in Indian history, and fell covered with 


glory at the assault of Delhi, in the crisis of the | 


Bengal Native Infantry—presented himself at 
his tent, and preferred, with much earnestness, 
a request that he might be aliowed to accom- 


pany the troops. Of course this was out of || 


Indian mutiny—Ensign Nicholson, of the 27th | 


the General’s power, as, obedient to instructions | 
from the Governor-General, he had placed | 


under arrest all the officers of the Cabul and 
Ghuznee troops who had not been surren- 
dered as hostages. An anecdote illustrative 
of the character of this young hero, who was 
with his regiment at the latter fort when it 
was surrendered by Colonel Palmer, is told by 
Rattray. “Nicholson, then quite a stripling, 





Supplies came in but slowly, though the 
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when the enemy entered Ghuznee, drove them | declared in favour of the elevation of Shah- 


thrice back beyond the walls at the point of| poor. 


| The Prince himself, a high-spirited boy, 


the bayonet before he would listen to the/| willingly accepted the crown that was offered 


order given him to make his company lay 
down their arms. 


up his sword with bitter tears, and accom-| sent into Pollock’s camp.” 


| to him, and a declaration to that effect, from 


He at length obeyed, gave | the Wuzeer and the Kuzzilbash chief, was then 


The General, in a 


panied his comrades to an almost hopeless im-| letter to Lord Ellenborough, detailing the 


prisonment,” 


negotiations regarding the succession of Shah- 


But there was yet one thing more to be| poor to the throne, says, “I received a letter, 


done. It had been the declared wish of the 
Governor-General that the army should leave 
behind it some decisive proof of its power 
without impeaching its humanity. The General 
was undecided whether the Bala Hissar, the 
citadel of Cabul, should be selected as the me- 
morial of Hngland’s vengeance for her out- 
raged honour; the nature and object of the 
act of retributive justice was, therefore, de- 
pendent on the constitution of the new Afghan 
government, and it was long uncertain what 
it would be. Had General McCaskill killed or 
captured Akhbar Khan in the Kohistan, Futteh 
Jung might have summoned resolution to 
maintain his throne; but with the Sirdar at 
large, the pusillanimous prince declined to wear 
the crown, and implored the British General 
to afford him the protection of his camp, and 
convey him to India on his return. Had Nott 
been in power, the mark he would have left on 
Cabul would have been the entire destruction of 
the city, Bala Hissar, and all; but George Pol- 
lock, being of a more merciful and temperate 
nature, was unwilling to allow retribution to 
run into the excess of unreasoning vengeance, 
and, desirous of sparing both, sent his military 
secretary to the Kuzzilbash camp, which was 
then in the Kohistan, to take counsel with 
Khan Shereen Khan and the other chiefs of 
the party. 

“Tt seems,” says Kaye, “they had been scep- 
tical of the intentions of the British General to 
evacuate the country; but Shakespear now 
announced that the departure of the army was 
at hand, and that it was necessary finally to 
determine upon the nature of the new govern- 
ment. In this conjuncture, the Kuzzilbashes, 
trembling for the safety of the city, and feeling 
that there was little hope of their being recon- 
ciled to the Barukzye party, laid their hands 
upon another puppet. There was a younger 
scion of the Suddozye house, then at Cabul— 
the Prince Shahpoor. His mother was a high- 
born Populzye lady, and it was believed that 
this recognition would tend to conciliate the 
Douranees. Postponing, however, the final 
enunciation of their views until their return 
to Cabul, they now proposed that the young 
Prince should be set up in the place of his 
brother. At Cabul a general meeting of the 
chiefs was held. The voice of the assembly 





|a translation of which I have now the honour 


to forward, from Gholam Mahomed Khan (the 
minister) and Khan Shereen Khan, the chief 
of the Kuzzilbashes, on the part of several 
other chiefs, avowing their determination to 
support the brother of Futteh Jung (Shah- 
poor) on the throne of Cabul. It was long 
before I could convince the chiefs comprising 
this party that they could not hope for any 
assistance from the British Government, either 
in money or troops ; but as they still persisted 
in urging me to allow the Prince Shahpoor to 
remain, and as he repeatedly assured me he 
was anxious to do so, I did not conceive my- 
self authorized by my instructions to remove 
him forcibly from Cabul, and only stipulated 
that the British Government should not be 
supposed to have raised him to the throne. 
On the morning of the 12th of October, after 
the British troops had marched from Cabul, 
Prince Shahpoor was put on the throne, and 
the chiefs took the oaths of fidelity to him.” 
After General Pollock refused the Kuzzil- 
bash chiefs both troops and money, the ques- 
tion of the mark that was to be left on Cabul 
came in for consideration. They pleaded 
earnestly for the city and the Bala Hissar; 
they set forth the necessity that the newly 
elected Suddozye Prince should maintain the 
pomp of royalty, as his father had done before 
him, in the palatial residence that overlooked 
the city ; they pleaded the fact that the Hindoo- 
stanees and Arabs, who had ever been faithful 
to Futteh Jung, were all located in the Bala 
Hissar; and finally, they showed that its de- 
struction would injure chiefly those who were 
least deserving of punishment. The General, 
therefore, for all these reasons, consented to 





spare the Bala Hissar, and ultimately fixed 
upon the celebrated Char Chutter (or four 
bazaars), built in the reign of Aurungzebe, by 
the celebrated .Ali Murdan Khan, and con- 
sidered as the grand emporium of this part of 
Central Asia, as the most suitable object for 
destruction. Here had been exhibited the 
head and mutilated remains of our envoy to 
the court of Shah Soojah, Sir William Mac- 
naughten, who perished by the hand of the 
fierce Akhbar Khan, at the interview with that 
Sirdar, on the memorable 23rd December, 
1841. Accordingly, on the 9th October, the 
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General instructed his chief engineer, Captain 
Abbott,* who had joined him at Jellalabad, to 
demolish this magnificent bazaar; but so 
anxious was he not to extend the work of de- 
struction, that he strictly enjoined Captain 
Abbott to abstain from applying fire to the 
building, and even from-the employment of 
gunpowder, in order that other parts of the 
city might not suffer from the explosions. A 
force of four companies of the 31st Regiment, 
and of detachments from the native regiments, 
was sent under that able officer, Colonel Rich- 
mond, to assist the Engineers. What ensued 
is described by the historian of the war. Kaye 
says, “ But it was no easy task to destroy that 
great bazaar simply by the work of men’s 
hands. Abbott did his best to obey the in- 
structions he had received from the General; 
but he was baffled by the massiveness of the 
buildings on which he had been sent to operate. 
It was necessary to employ a more powerful 
agent. On his own responsibility, therefore, 
he betook himself to the use of gunpowder. But 
the explosions damaged no other buildings than 
those which had authoritatively been marked for 
destruction. The operations against the great 
bazaar lasted throughout the 9th and 10th of 
October. Every effort was made to save the 
city from farther destruction; but all Rich- 
mond’s protective measures were insufficient 
to control the impetuosity of the soldiers and 
camp followers who poured themselves into 
the town. 

“That many excesses were then committed 
is not to be denied. The principal gates of 
the city were guarded, but there were many 
other points of ingress, and our people streamed 
into the streets of Cabul, applied the firebrand 
to the houses, and pillaged the shops. Guilty 
and innocent alike fell under the heavy hand 
of the lawless retribution which was now to 
descend upon the inhabitants of Cabul. Many 
unoffending Hindoos, who, lulled into a sense 
of delusive security by the outward re-estab- 
lishment of a Government, had returned to 
the city, and reopened their shops, were now 
disastrously ruined. In the mad excitement 
of the hour, friend and foe were stricken down 
by the same unsparing hand. Even the 
Chunderwal—where dwelt the friendly Kuzzil- 
bashes—narrowly escaped destruction. Such 
excesses as were committed during the last 


sands in the passes of Afghanistan; that 
everywhere tokens of our humiliation, and of 
the treachery and cruelty of the enemy rose 
up before our people, stinging them past all 
endurance, and exasperating them beyond all 
control, we wonder less, that when the guilty 
city lay at their feet, they should not wholly 
have reined in their passions, than that in such 
an hour they should have given them so little 
head.” Major Rawlinson speaks in his journal 
of the excesses that were committed during 
those days, and deplores their commission. 
He says, “On the 9th our engineers set to 
work to blow up and destroy the Char Chutta. 
The cry went forth that Cabul was given up to 
plunder. Both camps rushed into the city, and 
the consequence has been the almost total de- 
struction of all parts of the town, except the Gho- 
lam-Khana quarter and the Balla Hissar... . 

Numbers of people (about 4,000 or 5,000) had 

returned to Cabul, relying on our promises 

of protection, rendered confident by the com- 

parative immunity they had enjoyed during 

the early part of our sojourn here, and by the 

appearance, ostentatiously put forth, of an Af- 

ghan government. They had, many of them, 

reopened their shops. These people have been 

now reduced to utter ruin. Their goods have 

been plundered, and their houses burnt over 

their heads. The Hindoos in particular, whose 

numbers amount to some 500 families, have 

lost everything they possess, and they will 

have to beg their way to India in rear of our 

columns. The Chunderwal has had a narrow 

escape. Safeguards have been placed at the 

different gates; but I doubt not if our parties 

of plunderers would not have forced an en- 

trance had not the Gholam Khana stood to their 

arms, and showed and expressed determination 

to defend their property to the last.” 

It should be taken into consideration that the 
troops were incensed by the visible signs that 
were so plentiful in every street of the atrocities 
of the previous winter. Quantities of English 
belts and pouches, and a profusion of wearing 
apparel that had belonged to the officers and 
men of General Elphinstone’s force, were found. 

A mosque at one end of the bazaar, and 
another near the cantonment, ornamented with 
European materials, which the Afghans had 
built in commemoration of their success, and 
called the Feringhee Mosque, was also blown up 





three days of our occupation of Cabul must ever 
be deplored, as all human weakness and wicked- 


and destroyed. It was almost impossible to 
extinguish the conflagration in which a portion 


ness are to be deplored. But when we con-| of the city was involved, as the houses were 


sider the amount of temptation and provoca-|nearly all built of dry wood. 


“The fire 


tion—when we remember that the comrades of | burned,” writes Lieutenant Greenwood, “ dur- 
our soldiers and the brethren of our camp/| ing the whole time we remained encamped in 
followers had been foully butchered by thou-| the vicinity; and we still saw it when entering 


* Now Major-General Sir Frederick Abbott. 





the Khoord Cabul pass on our return.” 
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All was now done that General Pollock had|rendered destitute by the destruction’ of 
desired to effect. The defeat and humiliation|Ghuznee and the spoliation of Cabul, now 
of the Afghans was complete, and he had left his | crowded into the British camp, hoping to at- 
mark in the city that had sinned against the|tain safe conduct to India. “General Pol- 
laws of a common humanity. On the 11th of lock’s camp,” wrote Rawlinson, in his journal, 
October, General Pollock issued orders for the | “ is crowded with hangers on, imperfectly pro- 
commencement of the return march on the fol- | vided with carriage or supplies, and he neces- 
lowing day; and in the evening, the old blind | sarily experiences much inconvenience in con- 
king, Zemaun Shah, the brother of Shah|sequence. General Nott has positively refused 
Soojah, whose negotiations with Tippoo and/to permit his force to be encumbered in the 
the other native princes had, in 1798, caused|same way, and yesterday evening a general 
Lord Wellesley serious disquiet, together with | clearance of our camp took place preparatory 
Futteh Jung, and the late king’s family, sought |to the march. About 500 men were expelled 
refuge in the British camp. The General re-|from the bazaar of the 16th regiment alone, 
ceived them with a considerate courtesy and a| where they had taken refuge; most of these 
respect for their misfortunes. They were placed | people were the destitute Hindoos of Cabul 
under the care of Captain George Lawrence, |and Ghuznee. They had hoped to have been 
and accompanied the army back to India. The allowed to return to India, but were now 
British colours were now hauled down from | obliged to bide their fate among the Afghans.” 
the Bala Hissar, the regiment posted there was |General Pollock took forty-four pieces of 
withdrawn, and every preparation made for |ordnance as trophies, and a large quantity of 
commencing the retrograde movement on the | warlike stores, but for want of carriage he was 
following day. compelled to begin the destruction of the guns 
on the first day’s march. He also removed with 

CuarTrer XI. him about 2,000 natives, Sepoys and camp 
Cidbed to Veeealpeen + 18th Celia te Danek, followers of Ganerss Elphinstone’ Ss army, who 
v6s0:.. 9h Weis ab Weteaieiee a ‘“ had been found in Cabul, where they had earned 
I almam qui r 
=|" subsistence by begging. ‘'hese unfortunate 
x= | 
|] 








meruit ferat.”—The Distribution of reranece — 
The Vote of Thanks of Parliament.—Alleged 
cesses in Afghanistan, and their Triumphant ot fu- 


wretches, who were “all: cripples, having lost 
their hands or feet from frost-bite, were merci- 
fully provided with carriage, by General Pol- 

lock’s orders; two officers were also appointed 
On the morning of the 12th October, General | to take harge of them, and see to their wants, 
Pollock broke up his camp before Cabul. Sir land convey them back to their own homes, 
Robert Sale, with the 1st and 2nd brigades,| from which they had been reft by the exi- 
Backhouse’s mountain train, lst Light Ca- | gencies of our policy. 

valry, 3rd Irregulars, and Christie’s Horse,| It was late in the evening of the 13th before 
was detached by the Gospund Durrah, or/the rearguard reached the encamping-ground 
Sheep Pass, which was parallel to and on the | in the valley of Khoord Cabul, greatly fatigued 
right of that of Khoord Cabul, with the object | by the arduous duty of escorting the enormous 
of turning that pass, and taking possession of| train of baggage of the two divisions. On the 
the heights, the difficulty of crowning the|14th, the army marched through the Tezeen 
heights from the Cabul side being very great. | Pass, retracing their steps over the ground for 
In consequence of this movement the main|which Akhbar Khan had fought so stoutly. 
column was enabled to march through the | Though the force arrived rather late at their 
principal defile without a shot being fired by the | camping-ground, the General despatched the 
Ghilzyes, who did not even put in an appear- | 9th and 26th Native Infantry and some other 


tation. 


ance. General Pollock marched with the rest | troops, to attack the fort of Khoda Bux Khan, 


of the army, including Nott’s troops, for he|}a Ghilzye chief, who had been one of the 
was fearful that the Candahar division, if left in | most inveterate and dangerous enemies of the 
occupation of its old ground, whilst the head- | British cause. However, on this occasion he 
quarters of the army were proceeding in ad- | had no stomach for fighting; indeed, in common 
vance, might commit excesses. There was | with his brother chiefs, he had had enough of 
some inconvenience in this, as Nott came up it; so, after a march of three miles, the troops 
before Pollock had crossed the Loghur river ;| found the place evacuated. The fort was ac- 

“but,” says Kaye, “to the cause of humanity | cordingly given to the flames, the illumination 
it was doubtless great gain.” Besides the | lighting the column back to the camp at Tezeen. 
enormous amount of baggage and supplies, the|The advance guard, under Sir Robert Sale, 

army was greatly encumbered bya large num-|and the main column, commanded by General 
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but McCaskill encountered some opposition, | would have been aly bought indeed had he 
and the rear column, under the command of! been advancing against a victorious enemy,— 

Nott, was, during the night of the 15th,| have been well described by an eye-witness. 
engaged in a small skirmish on the Huft| “ Rugged ascents and descents, watercourses, 
Kotul, in which sixty-one men were killed | ravines, and narrow valleys, form the constant 
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and wounded; it was described by Brigadier | features of the country from Jugdulluck to the | 


Stacy as a “severe affair,” and was deemed | end of the Khoord Cabul pass, a distance of 
worthy of a separate despatch by Nott, who was ‘forty miles. The defiles through which the 
not given to write lengthy despatches, or to| road leads are so narrow and difficult, no words 


exaggerate the importance of actions in which can convey an idea of them. The Duree pass, 


his troops were engaged. Here also the old which is three miles long, is extremely nar- | 


warrior was compelled to blow up two of his row, and turns as repeatedly as the torrent 
eighteen-pounder breaching guns, which he had | which roars in its bottom meets impenetrable 








brought with him from Candahar, intending to 
carry them to India, but he did not know what 
the passes between Cabul and Jellalabad were 


like, or else he would have followed the example | 


of his brother General, who, before starting, 
burst the two Nott had handed over to him. In 
a letter to his daughters, written from Canda- 


har on the 5th June, 1842, Nott, overlooking | 


the difficult nature of the terrific defiles be- 
tween Jellalabad and Cabul, the necessity Pol- 
lock was under to obtain supplies and carriage 
for his army, and above all, the permission to 
advance, for which he had so repeatedly asked, 
but which was not accorded to him until some 
time later, writes, 
marched sharply upon Cabul; 
not a shot would have been fired. Mark me, 


my children, had I been in his place with that 


beautiful army, I would have struck such a 


“Pollock ought to have’ 
had he done so, | 


masses of rock at right angles. Its average 
width is about forty yards, but there are three 
' places in which it is less than ten feet, and one 
only six; so that if an animal fall, the road 
would be stopped till it could be removed. The 
almost perpendicular cliffs on either side ap- 
pear as if threatening destruction, and they 
rise to the height of several thousand feet.” 
General Pollock reached Gundamuck on the 
18th October, and General McCaskill on the 
following day, having encountered much oppo- 
sition at Jugdulluck, as did also Nott. A post 
having been established at Gundamuck pre- 
vious to the march on Cabul, for the purpose 
of keeping open his communications with Jel- 
lalabad and India, the main column halted 
here for a day, it being considered necessary to 
rest and feed the tired and hungry cattle, while 
| officers and men were scarcely less in need of a 


blow that the whole world would have resounded | short respite from the fatigues of such a march. 
with it.” And yet General Nott, whose brave | On the 22nd, the main column arrived at 


soldierly character is too well known to admit | Jellalabad ; the General, having withdrawn the | 


for a moment the charge of vain boasting, goes | detachment he had left at Gundamu ck, marched 
on to say, “I am ordered to do nothing. Well to an encampment on the other side of the 
our nation is disgraced. How strange that | 
Englishmen should be so paralyzed! I am/standing camp. McCaskill’s division came in 
ordered away, though with my beautiful regi- | the next morning, and Nott arrived on the 
ments I could plant the British banner on the | succeeding day. Before starting from Cabul 
banks of the Caspian.” It does appear strange | much and serious opposition had been antici- 


that it did not occur to Nott, when penning’ pated in the passes between it and Jellalabad | 


these lines, that perhaps his brother general by many experienced officers, but so complete 
might be, equally with himself, condemned to! were General Pollock’s arrangements that his 
an irksome and uncongenial inactivity. It! column arrived at Jellalabad without a single 
would almost seem to be a pity that in his 


town, about two miles from the site of the old || 


casualty, though Nott and McCaskill, who did r 


published “Memoirs and Correspondence,” a 
letter clearly written in one of those moments of 
irritation so common to the General, and further- 


more, of so confidential a character, should have | 


been submitted to public perusal and criticism. 


One is reminded of the fatal indiscretion which | 
proverbially characterizes the action of one’s | 


| 








‘not take the precaution of crowning the || 
heights the whole way during their progress, || 


were not equally fortunate. Indeed, 
tradictory were the reports of the Generals 
which had been forwarded for the information 
of the supreme Government regarding the 
amount of opposition encountered in the 
|march from Cabul to Jellalabad, that the 


most enthusiastic and best friends. 

The passes through which General Nott | General-in-chief was under the necessity of 
was now leading his gallant division,—and of | explaining the seeming discrepancy, though he 
the almost impassable nature of which he had | refrained from casting any slur on the want of 
gained an experience that, according to the| caution of his brother generals. In a despatch 
tactics he now adopted, was not reassuring, and | to the Governor-General, dated “Camp Jella- 


so con- | 
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labad, October 23rd,’ he says, “ There may ap- 
pear to be some contradiction to my assertion 
that the enemy were prevented following us, 
when your lordship peruses the reports of 
Generals Nott and McCaskill; but I am still of 
opinion (and my opinion is formed from infor- 
mation I have received from good sources) that 


been the brigands of the country, who, even in 
times of peace, are always to be found where 
there is a prospect of plunder. I have crowned 
the heights the whole- distance, and have 
had a strong rearguard. I have not only met 
with no opposition, but we have scarcely seen 
an inhabitant; ‘most certainly there has not 
been any organized resistance.” 

In this same letter the General was under 
the necessity of defending his conduct in de. | 
laying his departure so long from Cabul, and | 
in having undertaken the expedition to Istaliff, 
which was carried out so successfully under the 
command of General McCaskill. One would 
have thought that a man with the military in- 
stincts of the Governor-General would have 
divined the great advantages that must accrue 
to the British army in breaking up a con- 
federacy of chiefs who would have harassed 
the return march; also one would have credited 
his political sagacity with appreciating the 
great moral effect produced by the infliction 
of such a heavy blow upon the Afghans in one 
of their most inaccessible fortresses, thereby 
making known that the arm of British power 
could strike with effect at any point of the 
country, and that not a fighting man should 
appear in arms unvanquished. George Pol- 
lock’s letter on these points is convincing of 
the propriety of his conduct. He says, “ With 
reference to the first paragraph,” alluding to 
Lord Ellenborough’s letter to him, “I can 
safely assure your lordship that I never, from 
my first arrival at Cabul, expected to leave the 
place so early as the 8th instant; and I be- 
lieve I may, with very great truth, assert that 
I never gave any one reason to believe that I 
could march at so early a period. My first 
expectation was that I should not be able to 
move till the 15th. I afterwards hoped to 
more on the 10th instant, and as soon as I saw 
@ fair prospect of my being able to do so, I ex- 
pressed such an expectation in my letter to 
your lordship, but would not even then 
speak confidently. Even on the 10th instant, 
in writing to his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief, I would not say more than that I hoped 
I might be able to report my departure on the 
12th instant. Camels and bullocks came in on 
the afternoon of the 11th, but not so many as 
were required ; I was, however, determined to 
make no further delay. I beg to say that 








until I wrote to your lordship it was impos- 
sible for me to fix a probable day for my de- 
parture, though I knew many officers in camp 
had fixed their own day on which I was to 
move, without any reference to my real inten- 
tions or expectations. A report cf the move- 
ment of the two brigades was forwarded. The 
report was delayed a day, but their moving for- 
ward after their junction depended on infor- 
mation I might receive of Ameenoollah, who 
had collected a body of men at Istaliff. There 
were several objects contemplated in sending 
the brigades, but the principal one was to dis- 
perse the force collected under Ameenoollah ; 
secondly, by appearing in force in Kohistan, it 
was hoped the native prisoners would be re- 
leased; and thirdly, it was not at all impro- 
bable that the advance of such a force might 
have induced the Ghorebund chiefs to secure 
the person of Mahomed Akhbar. A number of 
native prisoners were released, and the disper- 
sion of Ameenoollah’s retainers prevented their 
following us on our return towards the pro- 
vinces,” 

It must have been galling in the extreme to 
General Pollock, on the very morrow of his 
victories, tc have to write exculpatory letters, 
as if he had been subjected to reverses. One is 
at a loss to discover what could have induced 
Lord Ellenborough to pursue so ungenerous 
a line of conduct, a course differing so greatly 
from that ordinarily followed by his lordship. 

There is a page in George Pollock’s corre- 
spondence during his stay at Cabul and Jella- 
labad which ought to be recorded here. It re- 
lates to one of the saddest episodes in the Afghan 
embroglio, fertile as it was in lamentable events; 
we refer to the Stoddart and Conolly tragedy. It 
is not our province to enter here into details 
of the sufferings these brave and accomplished 
gentlemen endured with all the fortitude of 
English officers and Christian gentlemen, and 
which culminated in that terrible scene enacted 
in the square of Bokhara, on the morning 
of the 17th June, 1842, when, protesting their 
resolution to die in the faith of their fathers, 
they laid their heads on the block, and suffered 
martyrdom in the presence of a multitude who 
placed their hopes of heaven in the name of 
the false prophet Mahomet. General Pollock 
officially reported Captain Conolly’s death 
from Cabul, in a letter dated September 30 ; 
but he added, “The only authority for the 
death of this very intelligent officer is conveyed 
in a Persian letter from a native of Cabul, who 
writes from Bokhara to Moollah Ahmed Khan, 
of this city, saying, ‘Tell Moostafah (Captain 
A. Conolly’s servant) that his uncle, whom he 
left here sick, saying he was a great traveller, 
and had visited Kokand, was taken very ill, 
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and though we gave him medicine, and did all 
in our power, it was of no avail. It was the 
will of God that he should die.’ Moostafah and 
Moollah Ahmed Khan are both of opinion that 
Captain A. Conolly is the person alluded to, 
and as the letter proceeds to say that the 
effects of the deceased are at Bokhara, and can 
be sent when required, and as Moostafah had 
no uncle, to whom could the description ap- 
ply? I fear there can be no reason to doubt 
the death of the above-named officer.” The 
General was at the time under the impression 
that poor Colonel Stoddart was alive, but Saleh 
Mahomed, a youth despatched by Major D’Arcy 
Todd, from Herat, to join Captain Conolly’s 
suit, reported the execution of both these noble 
Englishmen by order of the Ameer of Bok- 
hara, on the 17th June; and poor Stoddart’s 
name was struck out of the Army List by the 
home authorities as from that date. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the beauti- 
ful letters and journals of Arthur Conolly, 
published by Kaye in his deeply interesting 
memoir of that talented young officer, than his 
utter forgetfulness of self, as shown in his 
efforts to obtain first his companion’s release 
by putting him forward as the real representa- 
tive of the British Government, and as ex- 
hibited in his solicitude for the welfare and 
interests of his servants; even on the bed of 
sickness, and in the near prospect of death, his 
correspondence from that terrible Bokhara 
prison-house offers most striking examples 
of this marvellous unselfishness. 

While at Jellalabad, on his return to 
India, General Pollock, with his characteristic 
kindness and sense of justice, in a letter dated 
23rd October, to the address of the Gover- 
nor-General, exerted himself to obtain an 
adjustment of the claims of Captain Conolly’s 
servants; and he succeeded. The following 
letter, which was written in reply to Pollock’s 
application, shows in what light Lord Ellen- 
borough regarded Conolly’s mission. “ With 
reference,” wrote the Chief Secretary, “to 
your letter of the 23rd ultimo, on the sub- 


tion of their master. They were in the ser- 
vice of an officer apparently employed on a 
public mission by his Government, and the 
Governor-General is prepared to consider their 
position favourably. His lordship, therefore, 
authorizes the disbursement of the sums stated 
in the papers attached to your letter under reply 
to be due to those several persons after they left 
Khiva (after deducting therefrom the amount 
of wages which would have become due during 
a direct march to Cabul), will be made a charge 
against Lieutenant A. Conolly, who will be re- 
quired to refund the amount, as well as all 
sums which may have been drawn on account 
of such an unauthorized extension of his mis- 
sion.” However, poor Arthur Conolly was at 
this time beyond the power of being subjected 
to the petty annoyance of having deductions 
made from his pay, or the greater injustice of 
having his mission to Kokund and Bokhara 
repudiated, though Mr. Kaye has proved, by 
bringing to light a letter from the Secretary 
to the Supreme Government to Sir W. Mac- 
naughten, dated 28th December, 1840, that he 
was neither an unauthorized agent nor an 
“innocent traveller,” as Lord Ellenborough 
indiscreetly, though doubtless with the best of 
motives, described him in his communication to 
the Ameer of Bokhara requesting his release. 
The entire force being assembled at Jellala- 
bad, halted there a few days, and General 
Pollock, in accordance with instructions, set 
his engineers to work to destroy the fortifica- 
tions. Negotiations had been in progress with 
the Sikhs since the spring, having for their 
object the transfer of the town to Shere Singh, 
or the Jummoo Rajah, but in the then uncer- 
tain position of affairs the Sikh government 
declined the offer. When victory crowned 
our standards, and the British army commenced 
its return march from Cabul, the Lahore 
Durbar changed their minds, and expressed 
their willingness to accept the gift; but they 
were too late, the defences raised with so much 
jcare had been levelled, and so Jellalabad re- 
|mained a dependency of whatever prince was 




















ject of the remuneration applied for on behalf | to become ruler of the turbulent Afghan race. 
of the servants attached to the mission |The bastions of the town were also blown up, 
of Lieutenant A. Conolly to Kokund, I am |and the ruins of one of them formed a tomb 
directed to inform you that the Governor- | over the unfortunate Elphinstone, the gallant 
General has no knowledge of Lieutenant A. | Dennis, who fell in Sale’s memorable action of 
Conolly’s mission to Kokund having been|the 7th April, and many comrades whose 
authorized. On the contrary, his lordship|remains had been consigned to the grave 
was informed by the late President of the | during that now historic defence. This mode 
Board of Control that Lieutenant A. Conolly | of concealing a spot sacred to the memory of so 
was expressly instructed by him not to go to many of our devoted countrymen was neces- 
Kokund ; and in all probability he owes all his | sary, for had the site been marked by any 
misfortunes to his direct transgression of that | other monument it would assuredly have been 
instruction. The servants entertained by him, | desecrated, and the ashes of the dead scattered 
however, are not responsible for the indiscre- | to the four winds of heaven after the departure 
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of the British force. The army commenced to 
move from Jellalabad on the 27th October, 
McOaskill’s division accompanying that of 
General Pollock’s, while Nott was directed to 
bring up the rear on the following day with his 
division. Greenwood describes the destruction of 
| Jellalabad as follows: —‘ After four days’ halt at 
| Jellalabad, the fort and town were, according to 
| orders, set fire to and totally destroyed. Large 
quantities of gunpowder had been placed under 
|| the bastions and other places of strength, and 
| the sight of the immense conflagration was aw- 

fully grand. Ever and anon, as the fire reached 
one of the mines, a vast pillar of flame would 
be thrown up in the air, shaking the earth 
| under our feet with the concussion, and light- 

ing up the landscape for miles round, showing 
| the gloomy hills which surrounded us, seem- 
| ingly looking at the work of destruction with 
| threatening aspect. Suddenly all would again 
| be dark, and showers of falling beams, large 
| stones, and other rubbish, which had been 
| driven up high into the air by the explosion, 
| would be heard rattling in every direction on 
| the ground. Jellalabad was totally destroyed. 
| Doubtless the Afghans will spare no pains to 
| repair the damages done by us to this im- 
| portant stronghold, but years must elapse be- 
fore a city can again spring up from the heap 
of ruins which we left.’’ 

The general turned the halt at Jellalabad to 
account in making arrangements for carrying 
back to Peshawur all the stores and baggage 
which had been brought from thence, or had 
been accumulated for the use of the returning 
armies. The transport required for removing 
all this was enormous, and would have taxed 
| the energies of a general commanding an army 
| in the plains of India. It may be imagined, 
then, how great was the labour that devolved 
on General Pollock in making arrangements 
| for the safe transport of this vast mass of war- 
like stores and baggage through the gorges of 
| the passes between Dakha and Jumrood. 
Lord Ellenborough had infused much of his 
restless energy into the officials of the upper 
provinces, who had used the greatest exertions 
in forwarding the means for evacuating the 
country, and a considerable supply of carriage 
cattle were awaiting General Pollock’s arrival 
at Jellalabad; but still, with all the efforts in 
this direction, the Governor-General, who for 
his praiseworthy exertions was somewhat con- 
temptuously spoken of in the House of Lords 
as a “very good commissary-general,” there 
was not nearly enough transport, and in 
quitting the place vast quantities of grain 
were unavoidably left behind. George Pollock 
himself might lay claim to be considered a 
“very good commissary-general,” for it was on 








his proposal that cattle for transport had been 
engaged on such terms and from places where 
they were procurable in sufficient quantities to 
allow of a forward movement on his part. Soon 
after his first arrival at Jelialabad (on the 29th 
April), we find him writing to the Governor- || 
General, “ With reference to the want of cattle | 
with this force, I think it might in a great | 
measure be remedied, and with advantage, if | 
Mr. Clerk were authorized to purchase mules 
and Yaboos in the Punjaub. These animals | 
abound in the Punjaub, and are of a superior 
description; they are very hardy, and eat 
almost anything, whereas the camel of the 
Punjaub or of Hindostan (of which we must 
have some), does not thrive in this country. 
Camels of this country are sometimes procur- 
able here, but there are none at present, for the 
alarm at the approach of this force seems to 
have driven every living creature to the hills; 
they are, however, now returning. In conse- 
quence of the absurd arrangement of hiring 
camels to Jellalabad and no further, I, in com- 
mon with many others, am now distressed for 
carriage, and it is difficult to say how we can 
procure any. Lieut.-Colonel Bolton lost nearly 
300 camels by desertion before he reached 
Peshawur.” The cattle procured according to 
these suggestions enabled him not only to 
advance, but to retire, carrying with him the | 
greater portion of his stores, and all the ma- | 
térvel of war. 
As a trophy, of the gallant defence made, by 
Sale’s garrison, General Pollock requested 
Nott to bring away with him the great “ cazee” 
of Jellalabad, as a large gun employed in the | 
defence had been called; but though Nott, to | 
please the Governor-General, was able to trans- 
port the huge gates of Somnauth on the car- 
riages of his heavy battering guns, he stated 
his inability to remove this interesting relic 
of an historic event; accordingly, the General 
did the best he could with the limited means 
at his disposal. When going up the acclivity | 
of the Lundkihanah pass, under charge 
of Captain Lane, commissary of ordnance 
to McCaskill’s division, to which it had been | 
entrusted, this unwieldy piece of ordnance, 
which was, mounted on the only carriage pro- | 
curable, a most rickety one, gave way, and, | 
notwithstanding the efforts of about forty | 
bullocks which were yoked to the gun, and had 
drawn it along up to this point at the rate of | 
about half a mile an hour, McCaskill was forced 
to cause it to be burst. General Pollock reached | 
Dakha on the 30th, and made a new arrange- 
ment of the troops for moving through the 
Khyber. The first and fourth brigades, under his 
personal command, formed the leading column, 





the second and third, under General McCaskill, 
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the rear one; cavalry, artillery, and heavy 
ordnance stores being distributed toeach. The 
formidable Khyber had now once more to be 
traversed, and it was anticipated that the 


| Afreedies would make a stout resistance. 
| Their maliks, or chiefs, remembering the se- 


vere lesson they had received on the advance 


| of the army owing to their cupidity, were more 


moderate in their demands, and offered to sell 


| @ passage “cheap;” but there was not a man 


in the British army, and least of all their gal- 


' lant leader, who was in the mood for such 
| barter, so Captain Mackeson was directed to 
| reply that the General declined to treat, and 


would oppose force by force. 

General Pollock, as cautious in the hour of 
victory, when retiring at the head of an im- 
posing force, as when he forced these famous 


| defiles nearly seven months before with but 
| one European regiment, took the same masterly 
| precautions as in the advance, and crowned the 
| heights on either hand, so that he actually 


traversed the entire extent of the Khyber, from 
Dakha to Jumrood, with the loss of only two or 


| three privates, and no baggage, for the General, 
| determining to give the robber tribes as little 
| opportunity of plundering his baggage as was 
| possible, ordered that every camel that could 


not come on should be shot, and that the load, 


| if it could not be brought on, should be burnt. 
| Not so fortunate, because not equally careful, 


were his brother generals, McCaskill and Nott. 
An officer with George Pollock’s division de- 
scribes the forward movement and the fine 
feeling that animated the force, though with a 


| natveté that is amusing, he expresses his 


astonishment at the impunity with which they 
were allowed to advance, while the other divi- 
sions suffered somewhat heavily. “We en- 
tered the pass, expecting every moment a 
volley from the frowning hills on either side, 


| but, to our astonishment, not a shot was heard, 


nor a Khyberee to beseen. For some time we 
proceeded, supposing the enemy had thought it 
prudent to get us well into the pass before 
they commenced the attack. Still we went on, 
until we nearly arrived at the encamping- 


- ground at Lundi Khanah without a sign of op- 


position. At last the conviction forced itself 
on our minds that the Khyberees did not in- 
tend to fight. Our men seemed much disap- 
pointed, having made up their minds for a fray, 
but the enemy would not give them a chance. 
Why they allowed our division to pass un- 
molested I never could imagine, as those be- 
hind were most furiously attacked, and ex- 
perienced losses. We got into camp this day 
rather early, it being a short distance, and the 
passage undisputed. The next day’s march 
was to Ali Musjid, a very long and tedious 


|journey, highly dangerous from the difficulty 
and length of the way. We did not anticipate 
a free passage through the Lundikhanah pass 
when we started that morning, but, to our 
surprise, no enemy appeared. We marched 
up the ascent with the band playing in front 
‘ Away, away to the mountain’s brow,’ and a 
variety of other tunes, which had a most beau- 
tiful effect in this wild scene, and showed the 
Khyberees that we were willing to give them 
due notice of our whereabouts, if they had any 
wish to try their luck against us. After a 
most fatiguing march, we got in at night to our 
encamping-ground at Ali Musjid. The rear- 
guard was very late in arriving, having been 
detained in the pass, the cattle being com- 
pletely knocked up by the length and difficulty 
of the way, and unable to proceed but at the 
slowest pace. They had some little skirmish- 
ing with the Khyberees, who came down when 
it got dark, but nothing serious took place.” On 
the following morning the General continued his 
march, and, at length emerging from the gloomy | 
portals of the Khyber, encamped at Jumrood. 

General McCaskill’s division met with much 
opposition, and suffered severely. He broke 
up his camp at Dakha on the morning of the 
2nd November, arriving with two brigades at 
Ali Musjid, but his third brigade, forming the 
rearguard under the unlucky Brigadier Wild, 
being delayed by the futile attempts to extri- 
cate the Jellalabad gun we have already de- 
scribed, and not taking sufficient precaution to 
guard against a surprise, was overtaken at 
night in the defiles leading to that place, and 
met with a serious disaster. Under cover of 
the darkness and the brushwood in the pass, 
arush was made by a large body of Afreedies 
upon the two mountain guns. Great confu- 
sion ensued, and the guns were abandoned. 
Lieutenant Christie, of the artillery, and En- 
sign Nicholson, of the 30th N.I., with several 
men, were killed, and Lieutenant Ross, of the 
same corps, and many privates, were wounded. 
The guns, which had even been carried off by 
the enemy, were recovered the next day, and 
the bodies of the officers who fell were also 
brought in. General Pollock writes on the 
1st November, from his camp at Ali Musjid, 
“Tt was a night attack of some plunderers to 
obtain baggage. There appears to have been 
sad confusion. The two officers were about 
this time killed, but the guns were not, I be- 
lieve, even attempted to be carried off, other- 
wise we certainly never should have seen any- 
thing of them again, whereas the next day the 
mountain howitzer and carriage were found 
in statu quo, and the carriage of the three- 
pounder was not far off. It, in all probability, 





was upset, and parted from the carriage; but 
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if an enemy (as usually termed) had made the | 
attack, it is very improbable that either guns | 
or carriage would have been left, fora very few 
men could have carried gun, carriage, and all.” 

General Nott arrived at Jumrood with the | 
rear division on the 6th November, his chief | 
engineer, Major Sanders, having on the way | 
completely destroyed the fort of Ali Musjid, 
and the works recently erected by the British 
to assist in its defence. The rearguard of 
Nott’s force was also furiously attacked on | 
marching to and from Ali Musjid by the Af- | 
reedies, though the enemy were speedily driven | 
off. In this affair Nott lost twenty-three | 
officers and men killed and wounded, among | 
the latter being that brilliant soldier Lieu- 
tenant (now General Sir Neville) Chamberlain. 
Though a mere youth, he had already earned a 
reputation in the service as a bold and dashing 
cavalry leader, and, ever foremost in a head- 
long charge, had been twice wounded since 
the troops moved from Cabul. 

xeneral Pollock, with his division, encamped 
about four miles from Peshawur, arriving on 
the ground by a circuitous route in order to 
avoid passing near the city, and here he was 
Avitabile, who 
early in the year had warned George Pollock 
of the impossibility of the task he had thus 
brought to a glorious conclusion, feasted the 
victorious generals right royally. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
campaign thus terminated by the arrival of the 
army at Peshawur and putting out of question 
its success, was the marvellously small loss 
George Pollock incurred. This was due 
simply and solely to the thoroughness of his 
arrangements, which were as masterly and 
complete in their minutest details in every action 
great and small, and throughout the tedious 





marches, as might have been expected from a 
commander of his experience and genius. Not 
a point was forgotten or overlooked as too trivial | 
for a general commanding-in-chief, and the | 
result was, that where the sacrifice of a thou- 
sand lives would have been thought no extra- | 
vagant outlay, as for instance, the forcing of | 
the Khyber, the casualties were under three 
hundred. Indeed, this achievement and the 
pitched battle at Tezeen, are worthy to be 
ranked among the greatest triumphs of Indian 
warfare. Though the actual fighting was not 
so desperate or sanguinary as in European 
battle-fields, the work was arduous, and the 
difficulties to be overcome of a novel and well- 
nigh insurmountable nature. The victories 
achieved by Nott and by Sale cannot be com- 
pared to these successes; they were gained 
on open ground, where both cavalry and 
guns could act with effect, whereas in the 


Khyber and at Tezeen the British gunner 
could scarce be employed at all, while the in- 
fantry had to assail heights, every crag, and 
precipice, and by-path of which was known to 
the defenders, who were, moreover, armed with 
jezzails, which carried death into the ranks of 
their assailants at a range at which the “ Brown 
Bess’ was practically valueless. In short, 
General Pollock’s campaign, from its success 
and brilliancy, disarms criticism, and we are not 
aware that it has ever been referred to by mili- 
tary writers except in terms of the warmest 
commendation, as affording a practical illustra- 
tion of the value of certain rules of mountain 
warfare, which, indeed, George Pollock may be 
said to have been the first to define. At the 
time he undertook the conduct of these opera- 
tions, and while halting at Peshawur, Sir 
Charles Napier drew up a memorandum, at the 
request of Lord Ellenborough, who had the 
highest opinion of that general’s genius for 
war, and in this document he, Sir Charles, 
stated his opinion that it would require 30,000 
men to force the Khyber pass and relieve Sale 
alone; and yet Pollock performed this feat 
with one-fourth that number. Of these, 
exclusive of European cavalry and artillery- 
men, only one foot regiment was British, and 
infantry had, from the nature of the warfare, 
to bear the brunt of the fighting. The recent 
Abyssinian campaign, which worthily gained a 
peerage for the commanding general, was 
pithily described by Punch as a “neat” thing. 
It well deserved the compliment. But how 


}much more so does the campaign we have at- 


tempted, however inadequately, to describe! 
Lord Napier of Magdala had unlimited re- 
sources placed at his disposal; the arsenals of 
England and India were thrown open to 
him, and carte blanche to draw absolutely any- 
thing he required was conferred upon him. He 
had as his base of supplies at Zoulla a vast 
fleet, which poured down at his fect with a 
boundless prodigality stores of every descrip- 
tion, commissariat and warlike. He hadample 
reserves at Aden and Zoulla. Finally, not 
only the wealth of two empires was placed at 
his disposal, but the resources of modern 
science were pressed into the service, and all 
sorts of appliances, as railways, steel mountain 
guns, ingenious pack-saddles, patent American 
well-borers, photography, and the telegraph 
were made to minister to his necessities, and 
keep him supplied with intelligence and accu- 
rate topographical information. Contrast this 
with Sir George Pollock’s position, and the 
resources with which he was furnished. Put- 
ting out of question the morale of his native 
troops, he had between his base at Peshawur, and 
British India, the Punjaub, inhabited by a war- 
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like race, who were at best lukewarm allies. 
Instead of a governor-general, and presidency 
governors, and a home ministry, and com- 
manders-in-chief at the Horse Guards and Cal- 
cutta, who were almost obsequious in their 
offers of service and assistance, moral as well 
as material, he had to contend against a com- 
mander-in-chief and governor-general whose 
orders were at variance with his own views of 
what was expedient. That he had a miserable 
deficiency of baggage cattle the reader who has 
followed me thus far has no need of being re- 
minded. It was one of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s dicta that “an army that could not move 
was no army at all,” and yet with what the great 
captain of the age considered the negation of 
a fighting force, General Pollock did fight, and, 
what is more, achieved grand and striking 
results. Comparisons are proverbially said to 
be “odious,” and we will not institute one as 
to the comparative nature of the rewards meted 
out by a grateful country to the two greatest 
soldiers produced by our Indian army in this 
generation, and whose names may not un- 
worthily go down in the history of our great 
dependency in conjunction with Clive, and 
Coote, and Ochterlony. 
On emerging from the Khyber the British 
army received intelligence of the general order 
issued by the Governor-General on their suc- 
cesses, and dated “ Simla, 4th October, 1842.” 
The orders detail the services of the divisions 
of Generals Pollock and Nott, with the decora- 
tions to be respectively awarded to them, but 
we will confine ourselves to the paragraphs 
relating to the troops of the subject of this 
memoir. “The Governor-General, earnestly 
desirous of evincing the gratitude of the 
Government of India towards the general 
officers, officers, and non-commissioned officers 
and privates engaged in the operations of the 
present campaign in Afghanistan, is pleased, 
after communicating with his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, to declare the following 
resolutions :—All the general officers, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates serving 
under the command of Major-General Pollock, 
of Major-General Nott, and of Major-General 
England, between Attock and Ali Musjid, and 
in and above the Khyber pass, and in and 
above the Bolan pass, on the 8th of September, 
shall receive a donation of six months’ batta, 
payable on the 1st January, 1843. The several 
corps of the Indian army which on the 16th 
September and the following days occupied 
Cabul will hereafter bear upon their standards 
and colours the word ‘ Cabool,’ with the figures 
‘1842’ underwritten. Major-General Pollock 
will communicate to the Governor-General the 


which were engaged in the operations preceding 
the occupation of Cabul, but did not advance 
to that city, and will name such of those 
corps as he may deem entitled to bear the 
word ‘ Cabool’ with the figures ‘1842’ under- 
written upon their standards or colours and 
appointments, as having contributed to the | 
capture of that city by their previous service | 
in this campaign ; and to such corps, being of | 
the Indian army, as the major-general may so 
name, the honour of so bearing the word 
‘Cabool’ will be immediately awarded by the 
Governor-General. Major-General Pollock will 
transmit to the Governor-General nominal lists 
of the several] general officers, officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates present in | 
action with the enemy in the several opera- 
tions of his army leading to the occupation of 
Cabul, and to every person named in such list 
a silver medal will be presented, inscribed— 
CaBooL, 

1842. 
On the reverse of these several medals will be | 
inscribed the words— 
VICTORIA 

‘VINDEX. 
The Governor-General will, after communica- | 
tion with and in conjunction with his Excel- || 
lency the Commander-in-chief, represent to the | 
authorities in England the high services ren- 1 
dered by the officers of her Majesty’s and the | 
Indian army in the operations of the present | 
campaign in Afghanistan, in order that they | 
may be duly submitted to the gracious con- 
sideration of her Majesty. Medals similar to | 
those presented to the general officers, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 
Indian army will be prepared for the general || 
officers, officers, non-commissioned officers, and || 
privates of her Majesty’s army having, respec- || 
tively, similar claims to the honour of wearing 
such medals; but the authority to wear such | 
medals depends upon her Majesty’s most 
gracious pleasure.” 
All would have been happiness and gratula- | 
tion at Peshawur had it not been for the 
scourge of sickness that now broke out and 
decimated the force. It was melancholy in- | 
deed that, after passing through so many and | 
imminent dangers, death should stalk through | 
the ranks and gather into his garner some of | 
the bravest of the warriors returning to re- 
ceive at the hands of their countrymen the 
hardly won meed of praise, or that yet more 
earnestly desired pressure of the hand and 
word of proud welcome from the one dearer 
than friend or brother.” Yet so it was, and 
many, very many gallant hearts, officers and 
men, breathed their last in that dreary camp 














designations of the corps under his command 








at Peshawur, uncheered by aught save the 
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consciousness that they had nobly done their 
duty, and died for their country like countless 
thousands of our race, whose bones whiten 
well-nigh every land and the bed of every sea. 
Small-pox, dysentery, and fever, the result of 
the hardships they had undergone, dogged the 
footsteps of the army during their march 
through the Punjaub, and the mortality was 
frightful. The want of ambulances, carriages, 
and cattle for the conveyance of the sick, was 
severely felt, and the mode of conveyance 
mostly adopted—that of “ Kajawahs,”’ a rude 
kind of chair, hung in pairs over the backs of 
camels—gave the death-blow. to men suffering 
from the mortal effects of disease, in some 
cases aggravated by wounds. 

All General Pollock’s necessary arrange- 
ments having been completed, he marched, on 
the 12th November, from the camp near 
Peshawur, and, crossing the Punjaub, arrived, 
after an uneventful march, on the banks of the 
Sutlej, opposite to Ferozepore. The intelli- 
gence of the victorious return of the combined 
forces of Generals Pollock and Nott was 
ceived with rapturous joy throughout India. 
It was as if a great load had been lifted from 
the hearts of all loyal subjects, while the de- 
mon of treason and disloyalty slunk away, or 
put on an appearance of rejoicing. There had 
been a long season of sorrow at recent disaster, 
and anxiety as to the result of the movement 
in progress for the vindication of British 
honour. ‘The nation mourned its uncoffined 
dead, and yet more the national honour buried 
in the snows of Afghanistan. Many there 
were also who had anticipated the direst con- 
sequences the failure of the 
advance on Jellalabad, and George Pollock 
himself was of opinion, which was shared by 
others well qualified to judge, that even had he 
marching on Cabul, and 


re- 


in event of a 


a comfort again to be able to look a native in 
the face. To Lord Ellenborough the bril- 
liant achievements of the two generals were 
a source of unbounded gratification. Every- 
thing that he could have desired had been 
accomplished. Pollock and Nott, under his 
orders, had ‘retired’ so adroitly from Af- 
ghanistan, that everybody believed they had 
advanced upon the capital of the country. 
The movement had produced, or was producing, 
a grand moral effect all over Hindostan. 
Again was there likely to be a season of uni- 
versal repose. The excitement which had 
stirred the hearts of the native community 
was now passing away; all those vague hopes 
and longings which had sprung up at the con- 
templation of our disasters in native states of 
doubtful friendliness and fidelity were now 
stifled by the knowledge of our success, The 
Governor-General had threatened to save India 
in spite of every man in it who ought to give 
him support, but it now seemed as though, in 
reality, Pollock and Nott had achieved the 
work of salvation in spite of the Governor- 
General himself.” 

Lord Ellenborough was at Simla when the 
tidings of the reoccupation of Cabul reached 
him, and issued a manifesto, couched in grandi- 
loquent terms, setting forth, not very magnani- 
mously, the utter failure of the policy of his 
predecessor, Lord Auckland, and the successes 
achieved under his viceroyalty. In order to 
give a dramatic effect to this famous State 
paper, his lordship dated it the 1st October, 
on which day four years previously, also at 
Simla (and it is said by Sir Jasper Nicolls in 
his “ Journal,” in the same room), his amiable 
but unlucky predecessor had penned another 
manifesto, which is characterized by Marsh- 
man, in his ‘‘ History of India,’ as remarkable, 
“whether considered with reference to its 











showing the Eastern world our power to pun- 
ish traitors as well as to relieve friends, all 
Afghanistan would have followed us, the Sikhs 
would have turned upon us, and Rohilcund, 
a:ways ripe for revolt, would have set the 
example of rebellion to all Upper India. The 
historian of the war eloquently writes of the 
reception in India of the intelligence of the 
victories of Pollock and Nott, and of the 
condition of feeling among native states :— 
“There was one general shout of triumphant 
congratulation, caught up from station to sta- 
tion along the whole line of country from 
Sirhind to Tinnevelly. Suspense and anxiety 
now died away in the European breast, and, 
in the words of Colonel Sutherland—the British 
resident at Ajmere, one of the ablest soldier- 
statesmen in India, and a protégé and friend 
of Elphinstone, Malcolm, and Metcalfe—‘ it was 
II. 





glaring misstatements, the sophistry of its 


arguments, or the audacity of its assertions.” 


The following is the text of Lord Ellen- 


borough’s proclamation :— 


“ Secret Department, Simla, 
lst October, 1842. 


“The Government of India directed its 


army to pass the Indus in order to expel from 
Afghanistan a chief believed to be hostile to 


British interests, and to replace upon its 


throne a sovereign represented to be friendly 


to those interests, and popular with his former 
subjects. The chief believed to be hostile be- 
came a prisoner, and the sovereign represented 
to be popular was replaced upon his throne; 
but, after events which brought into question 
his fidelity to the Government by which he 
was restored, he lost, by the hands of an as- 
8 ¢ 
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sassin, the throne he had only held amidst in- 
surrections, and his death was preceded and 
followed by still existing anarchy. Disasters 
unparalleled in their extent, unless by the 
errors in which they originated, and by the 
treachery by which they were completed, have 
in one short campaign been avenged upon 
every scene of past misfortune; and repeated 
victories in the field, and the capture of the 
cities and citadels of Ghuznee and Cabul, have 
again attached the opinion of invincibility to 
the British arms. The British arms in pos- 
session of Afghanistan will now be withdrawn 
to the Sutlej. The Governor-General will leave 
it to the Afghans themselves to create a 
government amidst the anarchy which is the 
consequence of their crimes. To force a sove- 
reign upon a reluctant people would be as in- 
consistent with the policy as it is with the 
principles of the British Government, tending 
to place the arms and resources of that people 
at the disposal of the first invader, and to im- 
pose the burden of supporting a sovereign, 
without the prospect of benefit from his alli- 
ance. The Governor-General will willingly 
recognise any government approved by the 
Afghans themselves which shall appear desir- 
ous and capable of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with neighbouring states. Content with 
the limits nature appears to have assigned to 
its empire, the Government of India will devote 
all its efforts to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of general peace, to the protection of the 
sovereigns and chiefs its allies, and to the 
prosperity and happiness of its own faithful 
subjects. The rivers of the Punjaub and In- 
dus, and the mountainous passes, and the 
barbarous tribes of Afghanistan, will be placed 
between the British army and an enemy ap- 
proaching from the west—if, indeed, such an 
enemy there can be,—and no longer between 
the army and its supplies. The enormous 
expenditure required for the support of a large 
force in a false military position at a distance 
from its own frontier and its resources will no 
longer arrest every measure for the improve- 
ment of the country and of the people. The 
combined army of England and of India, 
superior in equipment, in discipline, in valour, 
and in the officers by whom it is commanded, 
to any force which can be opposed to it in 
Asia, will stand in unassailable strength upon 
its own soil, and for ever, under the blessing of 
Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has 
won in security and in honour. The Governor- 
General cannot fear the misconstruction of his 
motives in thus frankly announcing to sur- 
rounding states the pacific and conservative 
policy of his government. Afghanistan and 
China have seen at once the forces at his dis- 








posal, and the effect with which they can be 
applied. Sincerely attached to peace for the 
sake of the benefits it confers upon the people, 
the Governor-General is resolved that peace 
shall be observed, and will put forth the whole 


power of the British Government to coerce the || 


state by which it shall be infringed.” 

This manifesto, though written, as above 
stated, on the Ist October, was not issued 
until some days later, as appears from a letter 


addressed by Lord Ellenborough to General || 


Pollock. We are inclined to agree with those 
who are of opinion that it is a pity the Governor- 
general was so enamoured of “ dramatic effect’ 
as to be unable to repress the tendency to date 
it “ October 1st.” “There were not wanting,” 
writes Kaye, “those who now commented 
bitterly on the fact that this proclamation was 
drawn up by the Governor-General of India 
whilst yet in ignorance of the fate of the 
prisoners. The delay of a few days would 
have placed him in possession of the intelli- 
gence for which al]l India was looking with the 
deepest interest and anxiety; but the tempta- 
tion of the ‘1st of October’ was not to be 
resisted, and Lord Ellenborough sacrificed his 
character for humanity for the sake of a little 
dramatic effect.” The following is the letter 
to General Pollock’s address :— 


“ Simla, October 12, 1842. 

“ GzNERAL,—I enclose for your information 
a copy of a proclamation signed by me here on 
the first of this month, but withheld from im- 
mediate publication with the view to the having 
previously made and circulated to the native 
courts, and amongst the natives generally, a | 
correct translation which might be the official 
document in the native language, and prevent 
any misrepresentation or misapprehension of 
the intentions of Government. I further 
wished not to make known here the intention 
of withdrawing the army until I knew that you 
had actually the prisoners in your hands, and 
had made arrangements for leaving Cabul. 
Your letter received here on the 5th removed 
every ground for withbolding the publication 
of the proclamation, had the translation been 
prepared, but, in consequence of the absence of 
Mr. Clerk on duty in the plains, no such 
translation had been made as I could fully 
rely upon. In the meantime, by a combina- 
tion of accidents, and some irregularity in the 
transaction of business in the secretary’s office, 
the printed copies of the proclamation were, 
without my knowledge or that of the secretary 
himself, trangmitted to the presidencies and 
the political offices generally. There is no 
object. in your publishing the proclamation in 
your camp. Mr. Clerk returned last night, 
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and the translation will hardly be ready for |crossing the Sikh territory, for the hostile 


transmission before to-morrow. bearing of Shere Singh’s auxiliaries at Pesha- 
“T have, &c., wur early in the year testified to the real 


“ HLLENBOROUGH.” | sentiment that underlaid their professions of 

With the other no less famous manifesto! friendship. The hollowness of the truce that 
regarding the gates of the temple of Somnauth, | existed between the two countries received a 
popularly known in India as the “ Proclama- | startling commentary on that December morn- 
tion of the Gates,” we have no concern here.|ing, only three years subsequently, when 
From a literary point of view it is doubtless a|60,000 Khalsa soldiers, with 49,000 armed 
well-executed parody on the Napoleonic style, | followers, and 150 guns of large calibre, having 
and, considered solely in this light, does credit | crossed the Sutlej in four days, stood in com- 
to the Governor-General of a mightier empire | pact array within a short distance of that very 
than that of Aurungzebe. We commend it as | spot where now all was light-hearted gaiety. 
such to the notice of the readers of comic;On the 9th December Lord Ellenborough 
journals. ‘To return to Ferozepore. arrived at Ferozepore, and with more zeal than 
The most elaborate preparations had been | discretion threw himself into the task of pre- 
made by the Governor-General, who had moved | paration for the reception of the returning 
down from Simla to the plains in order to| soldiers. The maharajah of the Punjaub, with 
receive the returning warriors with due ¢clat.| his ministers of state and principal military 
At Ferozepore, an army of reserve had been | chiefs, the princes of Sirhind, and others 
previously assembled, under the personal com- | whom he bad designated in his famous Gates 
mand of Sir Jasper Nicolls. It was said at} Proclamation as “ brothers and friends,” were 
the time, by a portion of the Indian press, that | asked to take part in the rejoicings: the former 
this imposing force had been kept together | potentate declined the invitation, on the ad- 
solely for the purpose of presenting arms to| vice of his Durbar, but sent his heir apparent 
the “illustrious garrison” of Jellalabad, for! and other high personages to represent him. 
whom Lord Ellenborough expressed an un- Lord Ellenborough also intended that Dost 
bounded admiration, which, although fully de- Mahomed, who had been detained as a prisoner 
served, partook of rather an invidiouscharacter, | of state at Calcutta ever since his surrender in 
when it is considered how great were the 1840, should, by his presence, add distinction to 
services of the troops of Nott and Pollock. the pageantries in preparation, and be dragged 
This cynical view of the cause that induced the at his conquering chariot wheels to swell his 
Governor-General to assemble an army of re-| triumph. This announcement he made in a 
serve was, however, not altogether a fair one, | proclamation expressing his inten tion to release 
for it should be borne in mind that his pre-| him and the other Afghan princes as soon as 
decessor, Lord Auckland, had originally pro-| the “ British army returning from Afghanistan 
g¢ at a time) shall have passed the Indus,” but the popular 


jected such a military gatheri 
when it was believed that it would produce a feeling against this un-English proceeding was 
great moral effect upon the neighbouring states.'so universal, that even his lordship, who 
Though the chief object for its assembly, now professed to disregard such clamour, was fain 
that the troops employed beyond the Indus|to acknowledge its justice by yielding the 
were returning with victory inscribed on their | point. Dost Mahomed returned to the land of 
banners, was doubtless a desire on the part of! his fathers, after a private interview with the 
his lordship to preside at a grand military | Governor-General, and there he reigned many 
pageant, nevertheless sound policy dictated a| years the most powerful monarch in Central 
demonstration on the borders of the Punjaub! Asia, and one who, in spite of his dalliance 
at a time when British soldiers, worn out with with the Sikhs in 1848-9, was our faithful ally 
sickness and encumbered with baggage, were | during the crisis of 1857. 
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AUTUMN 


Tat season of the year has now arrived which | 
bids us “stand still and consider the wonderful 
works of God.” In the covenant made with 
Noah we read, “While the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest shall not cease.” 
And, behold, how faithfully continues the fal- 
filment of that promise! The abundant fruits 
of the fields, the orchards, and the woods, are 
safely garnered, “full and plenteous with all 
manner of store.’ A rich provision has 
been made for the wants of man. “He hath 
given to the beast his food, to the young 
ravens that cry.” The earth, pausing as it 
were in her labours, seems now to await her 
sabbath rest, and the voice of the Christian 
heart re-echoes the Psalmist’s words, “Truly 
Thou hast crowned the year with thy goodness, 
thy paths drop fatness, thy valleys are covered 
over with corn;” therefore, “we thy people | 
and sheep of thy pasture will give Thee thanks 
for ever,” praising 
“God from whom all blessings flow.” 


With the words of the beautiful doxology still 
lingering on our lips, surely we cannot feel 
with the poet that in autumn 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year.” 


True, the stubble fields look bare and desolate, | 
the meadows brown and sere, the fitful breeze 
blows in sudden gusts through the scanty 
foliage, the naked branches wave to and fro, 
and the beautiful trembling leaves, touched 
with their sunbeam tints of golden, yellow, and 
red, float and quiver for a time in the air, then 
fall noiselessly into their graves. ‘True, we 
miss the lovely smiling presence of many a) 
beauteous blossom; violets and primroses no 
longer nestle in the dewy grass; the delicate 
anemones, the graceful hyacinths, the glittering 
silver weed, the many clasping vetches, and 
erect campions, the very buttercups and daisies, 
have all alike passed away. 
‘“‘ Those gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 


of ours.” 


But the beauty of the earth has not passed | 
with them, “the summer’s sheen” may be 
over, but the rosy triumph of autumn has| 
come, and the vacant place of the flower is | 
now well supplied by seed or berry. 

‘Fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 

That circles autumn’s brow: the ruddy haws 


that falleth to the ground. 
\finds a rich store of berries provided for him, 


BERRIES. 


Now clothe the half-leaved thorn ; the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load; the hazel hangs 
With auburn branches.”’ 


Autumnal is the sound of the swallows’ loud 
twittering, as they gather in flocks, and then 
take flight to warmer lands, “ homeward 
bound.” Jeremiah has said, “The swallows 
observe the time of their coming;’’ and we 
might say the same of our home robin, that 
seems to wait until the thrush is silent in the 
woods, and the skylark has warbled his fare- 
well song, to raise his cheerful voice in loud 
notes of gladness and contentment. Dear 
robin redbreast! the theme of nursery rhyme, 
the favourite of young and old, in spite of his 
pugracious disposition, who is ever welcome 
to our window-sill, and to whom our especial 
protection is ever extended! Jle takes no 
thought for to-morrow; instinct hath taught 
him he will be remembered, even as the sparrow 
Each year he 


a plentiful supply of food cast on the leafless 
branches all around, that glitter in their wealth 
of ruby, white, and purple fruits. Well does 
he understand that our heavenly Father 
knoweth he hath need of these things. Oh 


that our hearts were as full of faith and trust, 


that we were as ready to cast all our care on 
Him who hath sorrowfully inquired, “ Are ye 
not of more value than many 
Where is the beautiful sunny lane that we 
wandered along in the bright glowing days of 
summer, when the hedge-side was adorned 
with the delicate blossoms of rose and honey- 
suckle, the air rich in the perfume of hawthorn 
and sweet eglantine? Let us return to it 
now, in these autumnal days, and we shall find 
it as beautiful in its brilliantly coloured berries, 
the morning dew hanging like diamond drops 
from the leafless branches, as ever it was in 
the fullest profusion of its delicately tinged 
flowerets. How brightly gleam the scarlet 
hips of the rose, the deeper, richer rubied 
haws of the thorn, the transparent fruit of the 
honeysuckle, the bloom-touched black of the 
privet, and dark purple of the sloe; all blended 
together in the hedge side, and brilliant in 
colour, closely packed together, sturdily set on 
the stiff branches, are 


sparrows 2? ” 


‘“‘ The clustered berries bright, 
Amid the holly’s gay green leaves.”’ 


Who will fail to acknowledge that autumn 
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possesses a glory of her own, equal to either 


spring or summer! And yet this hedge-side 
gives but a faint notion of her beauty; we 
must away to the woods to form a true con- 
ception of her wealth. ‘There the sombre, 
“sacred yew ” puts forth her waxen, drupe-like 
fruit, the tall guelder rose, that in the spring 


“ Throws up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave,” 


now shows its beautiful bunches of changing 
yellow, or deeper transparent red’ berries, 
whilst the brilliant scarlet clusters of the 
mountain ash hang in graceful, drooping 
groups, the “ Roman of Scotland. 
We have heard of the guelder rose, when in 
full summer beauty, being compared to a little 
maple tree that had been pelted with snow- 
balls ; and indeed, so perfect is the resemblance, 
particularly in the cultivated kind, that it is 
more commonly known by the name of snow- 
ball tree than any other. But its appearance 
in autumn offers no such chilling similitude; 
on the contrary, the glowing colour of its fruit 
and rich varying crimson of its leaves throw a 
warmth and brightness into the landscape, for 
which the eye is grateful. The juicy berries 
are nauseous and unpleasant in taste, yet the 
people of Sweden relish them when mixed 
with honey and flour, and made into little 
cakes. We must not overlook the pure and 
beauteous snow-berry, or the elegant, pendant, 
coral-like fruit of the berberry, or the dark, 
luscious-looking black masses of the elder. 


berries ” 


“ The elder, with its curly leaf 
And purple berries, stands fcr zeal ; 
Its services, not few, nor brief, 


Are ever proffered for man’s weal.” 


Country people value the elder, and many 
good things are manufactured out of its parts. 
The clusters of half-expanded blossoms are 
made into pickles, the fully opened flower into 
tea or washes for the complexion; ointments 
are expressed from the inner bark and leaves ; 
syrups made from the berries, a sovereign 
remedy for sore throats. Who has not heard 
of that delightful winter cordial elderberry 
wine, in the home manufacture of which our 
greatgrandmothers were so famous? or who 
is not familiar with the self-satisfied laird of 
Cockpen, “so proud and so great,” who sur- 
prised “ Mistress Jean” in the household occu- 
pation of “ makin’ the elderberry wine”? We 
smile when we remember the rejection of his 
over-confident offer to 
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A legend of ignominy and disgrace, however, 
is likewise attached to the elder, which is said 
to be the tree on which Judas hanged himself ; 
hence we read in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” 


“ Judas was hanged on an elder.” 


| On the open heath or sandy ground, or even 
in this close wood, the common juniper 
flourishes, with its three crops of green, red, 
and purple berries. Valuable is its fruit, not 
only medicinally, but in the flavouring of gin 
or hollands. The Swedes make it into a’pre- 
serve, and also a kind of beer which they ad- 
| minister as wholesome in skin diseases. They, 
as well as the Norwegians, strew their floors 
with the blossoms of this plant, and scatter 
the twigs over the graves of their loved ones. 
Though growing low with us, in some countries 
it attains the height of trees, offering an ample 
shade and shelter to the wayfarer ; and knowing 
this, we can the better understand how “ Elijah 





| 
} 


|lay and slept wnder a juniper tree.” 


“When from King Ahab’s wrath Elijah fled, 
This mountain shrub gave shelter and a bed.” 
This mount hrub gay Iter and a bed 


But this is a slight digression from the attrac- 
tions of our wood, where, spreading and en- 
tangled over all, we have the fruit-laden 
branches of the bramble, trailing along the 
ground and through every shrub and bush, 
clinging, catching at all it comes near. How 
delicious is the flavour of its luscious ripe 
berries! and how the sweet juicy taste carries 





our minds back to the days of innocence and 
happy childhood, when we held our little feasts 
in the wood, and 


“ The linnet to the self-same bush 
Came after us to dine.” 


Poor little “ babes in the wood,” whose 


“Pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all besmeared and dyed.” 


How our young hearts have swelled over the 
recital of all their sorrows and dismal end; 
and how, even yet, in our matured years, that 
sweet pathetic ballad can touch a chord of 
tenderness within us! It is a doleful history, 
a sad sweet picture, and here are all the mate- 
rials for recalling it. The dense wood, the 
ripened fruit, the leaf-scattered ground, the 
very robin twittering in the branches. We 
listen to him with an earnest feeling of grati- 
tude, for the gentle, loving pity he bestowed 
on the “dear innocents,” the “pretty pair” 
whom 
“‘ Robin redbreast piously 
Did cover o’er with leaves.”. 


But again our thoughts are straying, ere we 





‘*A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree.” 
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have given half of nature’s catalogue of berries. 
The drooping fruit of the service tree, gathered 
in clusters on their cheery-like stalks, is now 
ripening fast; as well us the berries of the 
mulberry, “ that tree of wisdom,” 


“Whose leafy dress he puts not on 
Till winter’s nipping frosts are gone.” 


There is the spindle tree, the beautiful arbutus, 
the buckthorn, the spurge laurel, the cloud berry, 
the. whortleberry, the dewberry,—no end of 
fruit-laden shrubs. From the hedge side peep 
the various glistening jewels of the night, 
shades and wreathing bryonies, the erect coral- 
berried arum, the beautiful orange-coloured 
beads of the iris, lying so snugly packed in 
their opening pods, the transparent berries of 
the twining honeysuckle weaving through all. 
The beautiful wreaths of summer roses, long 
since stripped of their delicate blossoms, are 
now decked with glowing hips in all shades of 
colour, from the yellow, scarlet, and deep 
blood-red, to the purple-black of the burnet 
rose. We cannot count all the jewels in Flora’s 
casket or Autumn’s crown, and there gleams 
not a fairer gem than the beautiful semi-trans- 
parent pearl of the once sacred mistletoe. 

Then we have the more sober-hued fruits of 
the wood, in the thickly-clustered, stiffly-set 
nuts of the hazel; the delicate yellow apples of 
the crab tree; the graceful hanging, dried- 
looking seed pods of the maple, ash, and elm; 
the scale-covered cones of the tall pine and fir 
tribes, which contrast their rich brown tints 
with the dark evergreen foliage. 


“ How straight the hardy pine tree rears 
Its head, nor wind, nor tempest fears. 
True boldness, thus intent on right, 

Bends not, nor yields to wrongful might.” 


High above these towers the noble oak; 
“ That tall and stately monarch of the wood ;”’ 


bearing its nut-like acorns, enclosed in their 
daintily moulded acorn cups, -fit to grace a 
fairy’s tea table, when 
“Pearly drops of dew they drink 
In acorn cups filled to the brink.” 


The pathway is strewn with the rougher, 
prickly cases of the beech and chestnut trees, 
lying in profligate profusion and in all stages 
of advancing ripeness. Of the latter it has 
been written : 
“Uninviting may appear 

The green and prickly shrubs I bear; 

Yet, within, good nuts you'll find: 

Keep this moral e’er in mind,— 

Judge not by the outward view, 

Lest you justice fail to do.” 





These “ prickly shrubs,’’ however, as well as 
the prettily opening case of the beech-nut, are 
both marvellously contrived to suit the end 
and purpose for which they have been designed, 
and bring before our observation another evi- 
dence of God’s creative energy and wisdom. 
Nor do our autumn beauties end here. Spring- 
ing up through all this mass of fallen fruit 
and withered leaves, many an elegant form, in 
daintily carved fern or bracken, ornaments the 
moist and shady wood, the very perfection of 
graceful beauty and stateliness. 

The mosses, too, looking so fresh in their 
dewy verdure, spread their usefulness around, 
protecting the naked root of many a grey old 
tree, affording food and shelter to thousands 
of insect tribes, and doing their best to clothe | 
and beautify the naked soil with their cushions 
and clusters of rich bright green. There are 
delicate lichens, hanging like hoary hair on 
the leafless branches of the trees, and all | 
around in variety of tint, appear their near 
relations, the mushroom or fungus tribes, | 
so spongy and leathery in their texture. 
Rapidly enough spring up these little umbrella 
heads. Some a delicate green, or rich soft 
brown; others yellow, cr orange, or brilliant 
red, spotted and stained with darker colours. 
How beautiful under the pine tree gleams the 
gorgeous colouring of the fly agaric, with its 
crimson cap and snowy gills; whilst away on 
the open meadow springs up the little white 
button of the common mushroom, with its soft, 
neatly moulded head and dainty rose-coloured 
gills! Oh, who could grieve over the loss of 
summer flowers with such a wealth of beauty 
and rich colouring to supply their place! The 
season of softer loveliness and fragrance per- 
haps is past, but the glory of a thousand 
mingling fiery tints has been flung over 


“the fading leaves, 
That with their rich variety of hues 
Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 
So beautiful.”’ 


Gorgeous are the golden hues of the linger- 
ing blossoms, true “stars of earth,” and deep 
the amber streaks and crimson glow of the 
sun-setting sky, when autumn comes, 


‘*Crowned monarch of the year,” 


bringing the plenteous gifts of corn and wine 
to satisfy and gladden the heart of man. To 
the great Provider of the world, whose silent 
bounties never cease to flow, let us raise our 
hearts in perpetual thankfulness, considering 
what will be the glory of that harvest now 
whitening in the fields, one day to be gathered 
into the garnerhouse of heaven. 
LEIGH PAGE. 
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“THE RINGING GROOVES OF CHANGE.” 


A FAVOURITE subject with naturalists is the| passage from childhood to youth, youth to 
amazing variety to be found in the world of} maturity, and maturity to age. 
nature. ‘They tell us of the countless species} The sunshine which has lighted up the road 
of plants and animals spread over the face of| along which one traveller has journeyed, the 
the earth; they bid us observe how the cir-| gentle breeze which cooled without chilling 
cumstances of climate, the conditions of life,| him, and the pleasant companionship of con- 
and the influence of training have been known | genial wayfarers will give him a very different 
to produce the most remarkable alterations in| impression of the road and its surrounding 
specimens of the same class, obliterating native | objects than will be received by another tra- 
peculiarities and calling forth new ones; and} veller who has toiled along the same way 
they point out still further the curious fact| through the winter storm and bitter blast, in 
that the identity of the same individual is often} solitude, or in the society of unsympathetic 
scarcely to be recognised at different periods of| associates. It will be as difficult for the first 
its existence, so marked are the results of de-| to see the actual evils of the way as it will be 
velopment, growth, or accident. | hard to the second to assure himself that it is 
Not only does one star differ from another} a right path, and one which will lead him to 
in glory, which, wide as these suns and worlds his destination. 
are asunder, would not appear surprising; but} Thus we are astonished sometimes to find 
we see that different causes operate in produc-|an individual, for whose judgment and recti- 
ing a variety of results on things so closely | tude we have a high regard, upholding a system 
connected together that they may be said to|of opinions, the reverse of what we believe to 
have but one common existence. Even among|be wise and true. But could we examine the 
the leaves on the same tree, or the blossoms | antecedents of such a person an explanation of 
hanging on the same stem, or in the little|the apparent incongruity might probably be 
brood nestling beneath the same mother’s | | discovered. Whilst his mind was the most 
wing, we find a difference in the individuals, | open to receive impressions, some events may 
which proves that each has not been exposed | have occurred, tending to bring the defects of 
to precisely the same influences, or in precisely |a certain system, or of a certain class of per- 
equal degrees. |sons, prominently before his view, we, on the 
If in the material world we thus meet with /other hand, may have been so circumstanced 
endless differences, caused by the suscepti-|as to have had only the brighter side of the 
bility of material things to every change or | same section of opinions presented to us. Can 
degree of influence from without, may we not|we then be surprised that what may be re- 
reasonably expect that the more complicated| garded by one person with reverent admira- 
nature of man, which is open on so many sides | tion should be looked upon by another as even 
to the reception of impressions, would be still | (a prime source of mischief? 
more affected by variety and change in the And yet it is no easy matter fully to recog- 
circumstances and conditions of life ? |nise and allow for the variety of influences. to 
In a world where every creature, every leaf,| which different persons have been exposed. 
nay even every stone, exhibits a susceptibility | It is rare to meet with that true charity which 
to impressions from external influences, can|is founded not on compassion, but on genuine 
we expect that man alone should be able to| respect for an opponent in opinion, and which 
maintain a rigid immobility, resulting in a level | fully admits his intelligence, rectitude, and 
uniformity of character, views, and opinions P | earnestness, although these may have led him 
“Many men, many minds,” says the old|to conclusions very different from our own. 
proverb, with that true perception and quiet|There are probably few persons who cannot 
admission which distinguishes proverbial} remember a time when they imagined that 
philosophy. And this common diversity ap-|only wickedness or ignorance could possibly 
pears no longer unaccountable when we take| account for a difference of opinion respecting 
into consideration not only original differences | truth and error, right and wrong ; and who felt 
of character, but the immense variety of in- | pereuaded that all the truth and all the right 
fluences of different kinds which have been| were the exclusive possession of the class or 
brought to bear upon the individual in his| party to which they themselves belonged. It 
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is only by degrees, and as our experience be- 
comes enlarged, that we learn the presumptu- 
ous folly of this idea; for what person can 
seriously assert that his mind is so compre- 
hensive and so perfectly balanced that he can 
receive all truths and give to each precisely 
its due position? Nor ought any community 
of imperfect beings to venture to maintain 
that in itself is to be found every ray of light, 
and every correct form, none distorted nor 
exaggerated, none omitted nor neglected. It 
is, indeed, the solemn duty of every individual, 
as well as of every community, to endeavour 
humbly and conscientiously to receive every 
ray of the sun of truth; yet we are compelled 
to admit that it is not in one person nor in 
one party that we must expect to find a com- 
plete reflection of the great luminary. 

It would appear as though God, knowing 
the imperfection of His creatures, had com- 
mitted the care of His truth, not to one class 
or section of men, but to many different com- 
munities, allotting’ to each the preservation 
and maintenance of certain portions of truth. 
We find, moreover, that at certain times it 
appears to be necessary that some persons 
should take up special truths, which may have 
fallen into neglect, and by a vehement advocacy 
of them obtain from the world a recognition of 
their due value. In this way the balance of 
truth is maintained, and no truth is allowed 
to be utterly lost. Thus also we are taught 
to trust in God for the preservation of truth 
and right upon the earth, even though it be 
by a way which we know not; and thus we learn 
that we have a deeper and better foundation 
for our glorying, than that of the triumph of a 
party or a sect; for 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Various well-intentioned plans have been fre- 
quently discussed of late for bringing together 
different parties, and the dream of a union of 
religious communities is the favourite vision 


of many a noble soul. Whether partial success 
may attend these efforts or not is uncertain ; 
one thing at least is clear, and that is that no 
union is possible for earnest and honest thinkers 
which does not fully admit as its basis nature’s 
universal law of individual variety. Many 
men must have many minds, and a union 
which is founded on an exact agreement in 
matters of belief must necessarily be of very 
short duration. Neither can any union be 
hearty or thorough which is simply an ex- 
pression of that peculiar sentiment commonly 
called “ Christian Charity.” This, as we all 





know, too often consists of a mixture of self- 
satisfaction and contemptuous pity, and is 
satisfied with making use of bland phrases on 
particular occasions, while those who differ in 
opinion are really regarded as ignorant and 
benighted, or wilfully culpable in loving error 
rather than truth. 

A true union of hearts cannot exist without 
a mutually appreciative esteem ; and that affec- 
tion is but a flimsy, superficial sentiment, 
which professes attachment, but feels for its 
object no respectful regard. If we would 
acquire a larger charity and promote a spirit 
of union amongst divided parties, we must 
begin this good work by endeavouring to 
comply with the apostolic injunction, “ Honour 
all men.” Thus only shall we learn really to 
“love as brethren.’’ Love needs no forcing 
when it is preceded by genuine admiration and 
respect; and it is only as we make the effort 
to understand the character and circumstances 
of those of our fellow creatures who are sepa- 
rated from us by religious, political, or social 
differences, that we are able to grant to them 
an earnestness, an intelligence, an amount of 
knowledge, and a degree of honesty, equal to 
our own. 

Passing from the necessary variety which 
must exist among individuals and classes of 
men, we find that the effect of different in- 
fluences and in different degrees at different 
periods of time is such as to stamp each suc- 
ceeding generation with a distinctive character 
of its own. It is most important, if we would 
understand the times we live in, and desire 
“to serve the present age,” that we should 
fully admit this law of change and variety in 
the different ages; for it is only as we rightly 
view this, and allow for it, that we are able to 
comprehend the younger generation rising up 
around us, and wisely to help them. And it 
is not an easy matter to do this. However 
we may assure ourselves that it is under the 
ruling hand of God that “the old order changeth 
and yieldeth place to new,” yet it is not with- 
out a pang that those who have long known 
and loved the old can see it cast aside and dis- 
pised by a new generation. There is a natural 
disposition to cling to old forms, which once 
were full of life for us, and the means through 
which we received so many blessings; and it 
seems tous incredible that they should not afford 
the same instruction and refreshment still, ex- 
cepting on the ground that certain very grave 
faults on the part of the present generation 
hindered this. Thus not perceiving in our 
short-sightedness that— 


“God fulfils Himself in many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world-—” 
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We are prone to raise our voices in queru- 


lous complaints or stern denunciations rather 


than in kindly sympathy or wise counsel. 
There is no more effectual hindrance to suc- 


cessful efforts in the cause of truth and good- 


ness than to regard with a gloomy and averted | 


eye the struggles and prospects of the times 
in which we are living. All those who have 
attempted to guide or influence others know 
well the magic power of sympathy and hopeful 
expectation. How many a young heart, keenly 
susceptible to every impression for good or ill, 
has been led to choose the good and refuse the 
evil, because this was just what partial and 
anticipating ? 
so discourag- 
truer 


loving friends were fearlessly 
And on the other hand, what is 
ing to the first faint struggles 
and more earnest life than the cold contempt 
of those who are ready to extinguish the 
smoking flax, unless they kindled it 
themselves from their own 
own way ? 

No human ‘ 
more exquisite sympathy with the aspirations 
and necessities of the 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God and true Son of 
man. And the only class of men on whom 
He looked with coldness and repression were 
those who made it their sole concern “ to walk 
according to the traditions of the 
and who “would not discern the signs of the 
times.” 


after a 


1 x 
nave 


beat in 


heart ever 


The days of our pilgrimage through this | 
world have been appointed by God, at a time | 


when many strange changes are rapidly taking 
place around us, and when much that has 
been loved and honoured is passing away. 
The age to which we belong is distinguished 
by great intellectual activity, and by an eager 
desire to inquire into the foundations of belief. 


All truth is made to pass through a searching | 


trial; and facts are keenly questioned and 
sifted. Existing institutions and the work 
they accomplish are weighed with a more 
exacting nicety, and are subjected to a 
cism which zealously exposes every 
point. But at the same time it is not for us 
to say that a gencration, though different in 
its prevailing features from the preceding, is 
less honest and sincere, less high minded in 
its aims, less under the guidance of the “ ever- 
lasting King, who changeth the times, and 
raiseth up and casteth down as He will upon 
the earth.” 

It is not for us to hold ourselves aloof in 


criti- 
weak 


morose despondency, nor to satisfy ourselves | 
with compassionate sighs over the evils of the | 


times, and the hopeless prospect lying in the 
future; there is nobler work than that for 
every Christian who holds fast to the parting 


fire, and in their | 
fuller and | 


time, than did that of 


elders,” | 


words of Jesus Christ, “Lo, I am with you 
| always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Resting on this assurance, we may hopefully 
| throw ourselves into the combat, continued in 
| every age, of light against darkness, and right- 
ousness against sin. We cannot often see how 
the battle is going on, and we do not even under- 
stand the movements in which we are ourselves 


engaged, but— 


‘Not in vain the distance beacons, * 





Forward, forward, let us range ; 


Though the great world spin for ever 





Down the ringi rooves of change,”’ 


A spirit of dull despondency is not the only 
the 
want of discernment 

1 


nor worst evil which may arise from a 
respecting “ the signs of 
the times,” and of the changed features of the 
age. As each generation is marked by pecu- 
liar and distinguishing characteristics of its 
own, so it is necessary that the means of com- 

» its 
importance, and of appealing to the conscience, 


| municating truth, of rousing attention t 


be changed in order to meet the new 
generation 


one type of 


| must 
phase which the new 
| But those who can perceive but 
|humanity are too apt to forget this, and to 
|condemn as imprudent or various 
valuable agencies of the kingdom of heaven 
because these agencies are new, and because 
they are adapted to meet certain demands 
which did not exist in a past age. Many truly 
conscientious persons have thus, in every age, 
set themselves in opposition to many a good 
| work, whilst they have attempted to perpetuate 
| dead forms no longer suited to a new order 
| of things. 


presents. 


useless 


2 The new wine of each succeeding 

vintage in the vineyard of the world needs to 

| be put into new bottles, in order that both may 
| be preserved. 

The generation is scarcely yet passed away 
which looked coldly and cautiously upon 
missions to the heathen, and upon efforts to 
teach the young in Sunday schools. These 
| 


| 


valued methods of spreading the knowledge of 
the gospel of Christ are familiar to us, and 
are esteemed as successful institutions, and 
{endeared by a thousand holy associations and 
| precious memories. But once they were start- 
| ling novelties, running counter to many of the 
| ideas of the preceding generation; and many a 
good man failed at once to perceive that the 
{time had come which demanded wider and 
more active means for bringing men into the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ;—and that these 
institutions were destined to supply that want, 
and to occupy a most important place among 
ithe agencies of the Church. Thus at the 
| present time the vastly increased mental cul- 
| ture which is being carried on among all 
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classes, and the prevailing spirit of keen 
observation and criticism, demand that truth 
should be thrown into a form which will com- 


mand the attention and respect of a genera- | 


tion more distinguished by intellectual agility 
than by reverence and simple faith. 


In the parliament of man— 
The federation of the world.” 


Yet how little have recent events appeared | 
to justify or fulfil these anticipations. So | 
far from a continuous advance in civilization, 





The rapid growth, also, of the population of | in material prosperty, and in those arts that 
our great cities has produced a peculiar class | ameliorate and lengthen human life, we see | 
so sunk in darkness and brutal vice, that the | two powerful nations; one the most intel- 
ordinary means of proclaiming the truth and | }ectual and most widely educated, the other | 
awakening the conscience fail to reach these |the most distinguished for correct and refined 
tribes of city savages. For them new and | taste of all the nations in Europe, engaged in 
special agencies have to be employed; and), deadly and desolating war. The fiercest 
many of these appear at first as strange and passions are again rife, thousands of men are | 
startling novelties, and are regarded with killed or tortured by barbarous weapons, com- | 
coldness or disapproval by those persons who} merce is obstructed, agricultural produce laid 
cannot conceive of a type of humanity 80| waste, and works of art destroyed. Disease, | 
different from their own. | desolation, and slaughter, those foes of man, 

The tendency to judge the changes of the  pyt lately crippled and restrained, resume | 
times from the little area limited to our vision, | their deadly reign. And what shall we say to | 
is fraught with dangers. It leads us to waste} these things ? 
our energies and resources in fruitless efforts 


oeee api Here far-sighted discernment is at fault, | 
to produce an artificial appearance of life in 


and faith alone can keep her hold upon the | 











certain forms and methods of working, no 
longer suited to present needs; and further 
still, we may thus find ourselves, not only 
seeking the living among the dead, but acting 
so as to hinder or oppose the advance of the 
kingdom of heaven, because it is progressing 
by ways which we know not, neither have 
hitherto understood. 

Yet it is not to far-sighted discernment 
alone that we can trust for the maintenance of 
that courageous hopefulness so needful to 
earnest and successful work. Many a time 





anchor of hope. Are we going back to the | 
barbarism and violence, to the darkness and | 
evil of the past? Faith boldly answers No. | 
No; for there is a God above who reigneth | 
over the earth, and who has taught our earthly | 
natures to believe that peace and material | 
prosperity are not the greatest blessings man | 
can win from heaven. Suffering and death are | 
bitter,—it is not for us in our calm security to | 
say how bitter,—but they are better friends 
to humanity than reckless frivolity, or fruit- 
less intellectual speculations. They bring 





shall we find that sanguine expectations, man face to face with the realities of another 
founded upon human progress, are checked | worjd, and they teach him that there is a life 
and thwarted by retrograde movements Just | of faith and holiness, which is an immense 
when we were least looking for them. It 18 | advance upon the life of luxurious pleasure, as 








not long since many a zealous promoter of 
human progress and enlightenment saw the 
vision of the world marching uninterruptedly 
forwards in the paths of peace, every step 
attended by increasing material prosperty, and 
light and love shining forth even unto the per- 
fect day :— 


“‘ Saw the heavens filled with commerce, 
Argosies of magic sails ; 
Pilots of the purple twilight, 
Dropping down with costly bales,— 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
And the battle-flags were furled, 





well as upon that of mere mental theorizing. 

Here is the gleam of light, which even 
already begins to illuminate the dark cloud 
rolling over neighbouring lands. Behind the 
darkness and the storm the eye of faith dis- 
cerns the clear blue of heaven and the eternal 
sunlight, and fearlessly anticipates the time 
when these shall shine forth again, and when 
the blood-stained earth shall bring forth a 
richer harvest of righteousness and truth than 
the world has yet seen. 


A. J. BUCKLAND. 
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VALLEY OF TIE SHADOW 
DEATH. 


CHAPTER I.—TIHE 
OF 


“ WELL, we shall see how much longer Esther 
will be! I have been keeping count this time, 
and she has been gone already precisely two 
hours and twenty-five minutes.” 

The person who spoke these 
were uttered in anything but an amiable tone, 
was a pale, sickly-looking woman who reclined 
in an arm-chair beside the hearth of a homely 
country kitchen. Although it was a warm 
June morning, she sat courting the fire with 
tke chilly susceptibility of an invalid; and, 
indeed, the distorted condition of her limbs 
showed that was the victim of some 
disabling malady. She was still almost a 
young woman, but her face was furrowed with 
such deep lines as suffering traces when it is 
accompanied by discontent and ill-temper ; 
and her present irritation increased the for- 
bidding character of her appearance. 

“Yes,” she continued, looking up at the 
clock for perhaps the hundredth time during 
the course of the evening, “ yes; two hours 
and twenty-five minutes.” 

“No, no, my dear, not so bad 
surely,’ interposed her husband, who sat 
smoking his pipe at the window; “I don’t 
think she has been gone quite so long as 
that.” 

“T tell you, Emsley, she has,” returned his 
wife; “but of course you take her part; you 
always do. If I had not been a fool, I might 
have known that it was only a waste of breath 
to say anything about her faults to you. Of 
course she is perfection in your eyes; and of 
no end more importance than I or my children. 
I know that well enough; I have not been 
married to you for seven years without making 
that discovery.” 


words, which 


she 


as. that, 


The poor man looked in despair at the turn | 


the conversation was taking. 

“I am sure, my dear, I intended no harm,” 
he put in, humbly. “I never meant anything 
of that sort; but it is only natural that she 


and Walter should like to be together as much | 
as they can, and should have a deal to talk| 


I am sure, 


” 


about, so near the wedding-day. 
my dear, when you and I were—— 

Mr. Emsley’s face brightened, for he flattered 
himself that he had got hold of a luminous 
idea. But it was of no use; his wife was not 
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to be won over; she saw what was coming, 
and cut him short without mercy. 

“T dare say that they have plenty to talk 
about,”’ she interrupted; “no doubt of it. No 
one ever suspected Esther of not being suffi- 
ciently interested in her own affairs. I never 
doubted for a moment that they were enjoying 
themselves well enough, and that I might sit 
here and die for anything they would think or 
care about the matter, or for anything you 
would say, except that it was ‘only natural.’ 
But I have only myself to thank for it all. 
Oh, dear! if I had only taken my dear parents’ 
advice !” 

Just at this point in her discourse, Mrs. 
Emsley’s little son Willie ran in from the 
cottage door to announce that his sister and 
“Walter” were coming up the lane; and 
almost immediately afterwards, a young girl 
of about eighteen, with a pretty figure and a 
bright, gentle face, stepped lightly into the 
room. 

“Mother, can I do anything for you?” she 
asked, with a smile. “Iam not back so soon 
as I meant to be, but we did not find out how 
late it was until just now.” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence at all, thank 
you, Esther,” was the reply, with a jarring 
want of harmony between the words and the 
voice; “not the least. No; I am much obliged 
to you, but I do not want you to do anything 
for me.” 

“Where have you been, sister Etty?” 
inquired Willie, pushing his little curly head 
between his mother and sister. ‘ Have you 
brought me my book with the picture of the 
old man and his donkey? and have you got 
Jessie’s doll?” 

“Yes, my pet, here is the book, and Jessie 
is fishing in Walter’s pocket for the doll. But 
it is time for you to go to bed now, and for 
Jessie too. Say good night to mother, and 
we will look at the old man and his donkey 
when we get upstairs.” 

She conducted her little brother and sister 
up to bed, and having seen them comfortably 
disposed of for the night, returned to the 
kitchen. Her father had gone out to take a 
| stroll with Walter in the meadow, so that she 
|found her step-mother alone, and inferring 
from the expression of that lady’s countenance 
\that her society was not likely to be very 
\agreeable, she felt greatly tempted to go up- 
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stairs again. A second, and a better thought, 
however, made her determine to remain and 
to try to be kind and conciliating. She stirred 
the fire into a stronger blaze, and swept up 
the outlying embers, that things might look 
neat and cheerful. Then, having set the 
invalid’s broth to heat, she proceeded to toast 
a slice of bread. As she rose from her knees 
after performing this operation, she happened 
to meet her mother’s eyes, and thereupon took 
coursge to break silence by saying, modestly,— 

“ Mother, I have got my dress: would you 
like to look at it? I think it is pretty. Walter 
says that it is much too quaker-like, but it 
pleased me better than anything else they 
showed us. Shall I fetch it?” 

Mrs. Emsley would neither say yes nor no; 
but Esther brought the dress, nevertheless. 
It was emphatically the dress,—-the dress 
which was to be worn on her approaching 
marriage, and which was consequently as 
interesting and important an object as though 
a dress was a possession she had never before 
owned ; and lest any of our young lady readers 
should be curious, we may as well state at 
once that it was a silk dress, of a quiet, soft 
drab colour, which did credit to the chooser’s 
taste and sense. 

The blushing pride with which the treasure 
was exhibited might have warmed a disposition 
less sour than Mrs. Emsley’s into something 
like cordiality, but cordiality was not in Mrs. 
Emsley’s nature. She looked at the dress 
with cold indifference, although her womanly 
instinct so far triumphed over her other 
feelings that she could not resist the prompting 
to rub a small piece of the fabric between her 
finger and thumb, as is the habit of con- 
noisseurs in such matters, with a view to 
ascertain its quality, which she found to be 
undeniably good. 

“Ah! yes,” she said, when this test had 
been applied, “it is all very grand, very grand 
indeed; but I must say, Esther, that I do not 
consider your behaviour about this marriage 
is altogether becoming. Although Walter 
Hardy has got a bit of money and a good busi- 
ness, I must say that I think it is-scarcely 
decent to let all the world see how very much 
delighted you are with your ‘catch.’ I may 
be wrong, but I confess that it does not accord 
with my ideas for a girl, because she is going 
to marry a little above her station, to flounce 
her good fortune in the face of everybody who 
has not had the same luck, and to hold her 
head up even above her own kith and kin. 
I think, Esther, that you might wait until you 
are fairly gone before you begin to slight and 
to scorn us. We shall expect it then; but 
whilst you remain under your father’s roof, I 


think you might treat him, at least, with some 

| show of respect. I do not want you to profess 
any for me, of course :—I would not wish you 
| to put such force upon yourself as to feign it, 
‘even; but your father has always bcen a god 
| father to you, I’m sure,—indulging your every 
whim and fancy, to the neglect of those who 
would have known how to make a better return 
for his kindness. I must repeat, Esther, that 
Ido not think your conduct is at all to your 
honour.” 

It was not the first time that Esther had 
been cruelly and unjustly accused; and there- 
fore she did not look surprised at this attack. 
But as it would have been worse than useless 
to expostulate, she gathered together her little 
finery, and carried it away to her own room. 

As she replaced it in the box some bitter 
feelings stirred within her heart; but these 
were soon subdued when, a few minutes after- 
wards, she stood at the window, looking out 
into the sweet summer evening. Ali things 
in earth and heaven,—the pure sky, the “up- 
lifted faces’ of the flowers, the wind murmur- 
ing its low prayer amongst the trees,—were 
so full of holiness and peace, that anger seemed 
a double sin. 

“Tt does seem rather hard,’ she said to 
herself, “to have my happiness grudged me, 
and to be so utterly misunderstood in eyery- 
thing; but I must still try to be patient. 
Mother’s life is so sad and painful, that it 
makes her more harsh and peevish than she 
would otherwise be. There is a great deal to 
be said in excuse for her unkindness; but 
even if it were not to be excused in any way, 
it would be just as much my duty to bear it 
with all the gentleness I can. If everybody 
in the world was affectionate and amiable, 
many of the most beautiful lessons of the Bible 
would be of nouse tous. Certainly that com- 
mandment, ‘Do good to them that hate you,’ 
is just applicable in a case like mine; and, 
with God’s help, I will take it as the rule of 
my conduct, not only as regards mother, but 
in all other circumstances. ‘Do good to them 
that hate you!’ Yes; that shall be my maxim, 
and I humbly hope that so I may become a 
child of my ‘ Father which is in heaven.’” 

At this moment little Jessie, who lay in the 
room, started and awoke in a great fright, and 
Esther hastened to her side. The chiid’s ter- 
rified face instantly became calm, but she 
clasped her sister’s hand with a clinging grasp. 

“T had such a dreadful dream just now, 
sister Etty,” she said; “do sit down by me, 
and sing me something nice.” 

The request was complied with, and pre- 
sently the little fingers relaxed their hold, and 
the eyelids closed. Esther ceased her hymn, 
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but was still sitting beside the bed very busily 


|said Mrs. Emsley, beginning to make a great 


and happily occupied with her own thoughts, | parade of bathing the sufferer's head with 


when the room was suddenly and unaccount- | 


ably shaken, as if a great pulse had throbbed 
under her feet. 

Indeed, not only the room, but the whole of 
the little cottage received a shock, which was 
accompanied by the dull sound of some heavy 


weight falling in the kitchen beneath. Then 
there was a cry; then an instant’s blank 


silence; and then she heard her own name 
called in accents of alarm. 

The sense of some calamity seized her heart, 
and she rushed to the door, and flew rather 
than ran down-stairs. Her first fear was of 
some mischief which might have happened to 
Walter Hardy, as he was the person whose 


image was just then most constantly in her| 


mind; and the idea afterwards occurred to her, 
—causing, it must candidly be acknowledged, 
far less distress—that Mrs. Emsley, whose 
health was very precarious, had been stricken 
with some new symptom of disease. 

3efore she reached the bottom of the stairs, 


however, she became aware that neither of 


these suppositions was correct, for she heard 
her stepmother’s sharp voice and Walter's 
deep tones, and she knew that both were safe. 
What could have happened, then ? 

She had scarcely time to ask herself the 
question, when it was answered by the evidence 
of her own sight, and she came to a dead pause 
at the kitchen-door. It seemed strange that 
she had not thought of her father, nor pic- 
tured any harm to him; but he was always so 
hale and strong, that perkaps it would have 
been more strange if she had thought of him 
in connection with sickness cr disaster. Yet 
there he lay upon the floor, with fixed, senseless 
eyes and rigid form, and with no sign of 
animation except his laboured and convulsive 
breathing. Walter was another 
young man to raise him from the ground, and 


assisting 


his wife was attempting to hobble to the spot 
as fast as her crippled limbs would let her. 
Esther did but she 
turned cold, and, appearing for an instant to 
have lost the power of feeling and movement, 
she stood staring at the actors in the little 


not shriek nor faint, 


tragedy with a dull, stupid sort of astonish- | 


ment. 

“Esther, my dear girl,” said Walter, “do 
not look so pale and so full of despair! 
father has been taken very ill, but he may not 
be so bad as we think. ‘Tom Hill is going off 
for a doctor, who wili soon be here, and then 
we shall be able to do some good. Pray, Etty, 
try to be yourself!”’ 

“If Esther cannot do anything but stand 
there, she had better take herself away aguin,” 


Your | 


vinegar and water. 

Walter Hardy looked a very unmistakable 
look at the speaker, whose face was luckily 
| turned the other way; but however heartless 


| the remark might be, it certainly produced the 
| good effect of arousing Esther from the mo- 


mentary stupor into which she had fallen. 
The short sentence was of such perfectly 
| natural and every-day character, that it at once 
| dispelled the air of unreality which invested 
| the scene, and which had made Esther almost 
|in doubt whether she was waking or sleeping. 
| She knew now that she was quite awake, in her 
| ordinary world, and thus mechanically took up 
| her ordinary part of unselfish activity. 

The doctor came before long. He had been 
| for many a long year the friend and helper of 
\the whole village, and zealously and kindly 
| rendered all the assistance in his power. But 
it was very little that either he or any one else 
| could do, and after two or three hours’ attend- 
| ance he was compelled at length to leave his 
| patient in precisely the same state as that in 
| which he found him. 
| “Do you think there is any hope, sir?” 
|asked Walter, as he lighted the good old gen- 
| tleman to the door; “or must we prepare for 
| the worst ?” 

The doctor shook 
| “It is apoplexy,” he answered, without di- 
rectly answering the inquiry. “I warned 
| Emsley a month or two ago that he ought to 
| be careful: I have dreaded this for some time. 
| I will come down again the first thing in the 
|morning to see how he is going on; if any 
| change should take place in the meantime, let 
| me know.” 

The young man returned to the sick room, 
and Isther’s anxious eyes sought his face, in 
the faint hope of seeing some ray of comfort. 

“What does the doctor say about father?” 
|she whispered, eagerly. “Did he tell you, 
| Walter, what he thought of him?” 

“He could not tell me much, Esther; only 

that we must wait and be patient.” 

| Doctors never will tell you all they know,” 
;observed Mrs. Emsley, who had overheard 
| what was said; “but I think that any private 
communication which the doctor had to make 
might as well have been made to me, as the 
nearest relative. Everybody treats me alike, 
and now my only friend is going to be taken 
from me.” 

“Oh, mother, do not say that!’ exclaimed 
| Esther. “Who knows but he may yet be 
|spared tous? Let us try to have faith.” 
| “Stuff and nonsense!” was the impatient 
|reply. “And pray, Esther, hold your tongue. 


his head gravely. 


| 
| 
| 
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Do you not see that your chattering disturbs 
your poor father ? ” 

Esther glanced at the unconscious figure on 
the bed, and thought how rejoiced she would 
be if it were possible that any sound could 
disturb that mockery of repose; but she did 
not give utterance to the reflection, she only 
sat herself down in the most distant corner 
the room afforded, there to take her share of 
watching. She was afraid to go too near her 
father, lest she should irritate Mrs. Emsley, 
who had taken her post at the head of the bed ; 
and she was equally afraid to approach Walter, 
lest this also should give offence to the severe 
inquisitor who scrutinized her conduct with 
such vigilant eyes. 

The hours passed wearily, so wearily that it 
appeared to Esther as though the short summer 
night would never come toan end. As longas 
there was anything to do, the trouble did not 
seem so bad; but it was hard indeed to be 
forced to remain passive, gazing at the beloved 
face for some sign of amendment which never 
came, and enduring all the heart-sickness of 
“hope deferred.” She tried to gather consola- 
tion from religion, but she found how different 
a thing it is to think faith quietly in our own 
rooms, and to act it in moments of trial. Her 
mind was too perturbed for calm meditation, 
and she could only offer a disjointed, silent 
prayer that God would have mercy upon them 
all in their great need. Still, in the midst of 
her inward agitation she felt it an infinite 
comfort to know that He was her true friend, 
and she wondered what would have become of 
her, at a time like this, if she had been a 
stranger in His presence. She could not un- 
derstand this affliction. The “valley of the 
shadow of death’’ looked dark and strange, and 
she was bowed with fear; yet every now and 
then throughout the night there would come 
unbidden to her memory, like haunting notes 
of music, some precious words of encourage- 
ment and promise, such as only the sad and 
sorrowful can truly value: “Be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

It was a great relief when the grey dawn 
peeped into the room, and after struggling 
awhile with the darkness, at last drove it away. 
The cool morning air seemed to bring strength, 
aud, as soon as it was light enough to see, 
Esther stole softly down-stairs and lighted a 
fire in the kitchen for the purpose of making 
a cup of tea for her stepmother, who was look- 
ing very paleand worn. Mrs. Emsley received 
the civility rather ungraciously, but drank the 
tea, and seemed revived. 

Meanwhile, the day advanced. The pile of 
sunlight in the eastern sky grew higher and 








higher, ready to fall in splendour on the earth; 
the birds stirred and twittered, and the la- 
bourers began to pass on their way to work. 

The sick man had remained all night in the 
same condition; but now there was an altera- 
tion in his symptoms, the heavy breathing 
became faint, and the deep flush faded from | 
his face. About seven o’clock Walter Hardy | 
said,— 

“T will go and speak to the doctor, Esther. | 
He told me to come to him if there was any 
change ;”’ and with an earnest pressure of the 
hand he ran off. 

It was not far to go, and in about half an 
hour he was back again, bringing the doctor 
with him. But the breathing had grown 
fainter, and the face paler; and at a few mi- | 
nutes before eight o’clock, just twelve hours | 
after his seizure, Jacob Emsley’s honest heart | 
had ceased to beat for ever. 


CHAPTER Il,—ESTHER’S RESOLUTION. 


THE quiet funeral was over, and the widow sat | 
in her accustomed place beside the kitchen 
fire, with her two children at her feet; whilst 
Esther was engaged at needlework at the | 
table. Her face was gentle as usual, but it 
was more careworn than it had been, and bore 
the evidence of some inward struggle. | 

The children had been playing together in | 
very subdued sort upon the floor, as if con- | 
scious that it was not becoming to make much 
noise; but they presently grew tired of such | 
unexciting diversion, and little Jessie begged || 
that they might be allowed to go out into the 
lane. 

“May we not go just for a little while, 
mamma, before bed-time?”’ she asked. “It 
is so bright and pleasant out of doors, and it 
seems dull and dark, to sit all day at home.” 

Their mother gave her permission, and 
watched the children as they ran out hand in 
hand. 

“Poor things!” she murmured; “ how little | 
they think that soon they will not have a home 
at all!” i 

Esther looked up from her work, and ina 
very low voice, which trembled in spite of her 
efforts to keep it steady, said,— 

“T hope, mother, that we may yet manage 
to keep a home for them.” 

“ And how so, pray ?”’ was the tart rejoinder. 
“Who is to keep a home for them, I should 
like to know, now that their poor father is dead 
and gone?” 

“If you are willing to trust me, I hope that | 
I can do so. You know that I could always 
have had more work at the dressmaking than 
I cared to take, and I think that I may be able 
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to earn some kind of a living for us all,—not | that I can supply my father’s place. I know 
a very good one, perhaps, but better than | that I cannot do a great deal, but if we each 
nothing.” |and all strive to be faithful and to help one 

Mrs. Emsley was silent for a few seconds ; | another, I believe that the God of the widow 
she then remarked, in an ironical tone,— |and the fatherless will be with us.” 

“A pretty idea! And whilst you earn this| Mrs. Emsley still sat with averted head; and 
living for us all, what is to become of the wed- | Esther’s heart was so deeply affected by her 
ding which was to astonish the village next | forlorn aspect, that she longed to offer some 
month? Walter Hardy is too proud a gentle- | further consolation. 
man to let his wife work at dressmaking: it} “Dear mother,” she continued, “do take 
would be a fine coming down to have a dress-|comfort! Indeed, if you will only have con- 
maker's plate put up at the grand house he is | fidence in me, I will do all in my power to 
furnishing.” make you happy and comfortable.” 

“T know that he would not let his wife work | Her stepmother uncovered her face, but the 
at dressmaking,” Esther answered, calmly. |only answer she vouchsafed was a hard, cold 
“T was not thinking of anything of that sort.” | stare, which seemed to set sympathy at de- 

* Of what were you thinking, then P” fiance, and which sent Esther back to her 

“Why, our marriage must be put off. | work, feeling hurt and confused, and as though 
Under any circumstances, I should not now, she had been guilty of some act of unwarrant- 
of course, think of having the wedding at the | able intrusion. 
time we intended; and I have resolved not to} Nothing more was said for some time, 
think of it at all for the present. It must be |during which Mrs. Emsley remained wrapt in 
deferred indefinitely.” gloomy thoughtfulness. At the end of about 

“T wonder how long you will keep to this | half-an-hour, however, a sudden ray of anima- 
mighty resolution,” was the reply. “It is|tion darted into her eyes, and she exclaimed 
all very well to talk of the great things you | suddenly— 
are going to do; and to get a reputation for| “It shows how much Walter Hardy cared 


|| being self-denying; but you will soon get |about you, Esther, that he can consent to give 


tired when it comes to putting your generous | you up so easily. I suspected as much all 
speeches into practice.” along, but it was no business of mine,”’ 
“T trust not,” answered Esther. Esther started, and a sensation of choking 
“We shall see. Iwill be bound that before | in her throat kept her from speaking. 
the first month is out, there will be sighing, “ He does not know,” she stammered, at 
and moaning, and crying enough to make one/length; “TI have not told him yet.” 
go melancholy mad to witness. You have; Mrs. Emsley noted her agitation with a 
borne your father’s death with much forti-|keen glance, and probably put her own inter- 
tude, I acknowledge ; but this trial will touch | pretation upon it, for feigning not to hear this 
a different string.” | attempt at explanation, she followed up the 
Esther perfectly understood the covert | direction of her previous remark. 
taunt, but she would not appear to noticeit; and} “It is rather a shabby way of getting out 
after a brief pause, Mrs. Emsley resumed :— | of it, I must say,’ she resumed, “and before 
“No, Esther, I don’t wish you to make any | your father is cold in his grave, too; but I 
sacrifices for me or mine; and therefore you} suppose he was afraid that he would be ex- 
need not trouble yourself. Go and be mar- pected to do something for the family.” 
ried, and enjoy your handsome house and; ‘He was not afraid of that,” answered 
furniture, and gay clothes, and leave us to go| Esther, who found it very difficult to keep her 
into the workhouse. It doesn’t matter much| temper under this new form of assault. “I 
to me; it will not be long that I shall want | told you before, mother, that I have not yet 
any place on earth; and as to the child-|told Walter of my intention to put off our 
vers 5.0" | m marriage; but I must tell him to-night.” 
| The mother’s lip quivered, and she put her| “It is very easy, of course, to pretend that 
| hand before her face. Esther got up, and|it all comes from yourself,” observed Mrs. 
| came and stood beside her chair: she even|Emsley; “but if Walter Hardy had been in 
ventured lightly to touch the arm which lay | earnest, he would soon have come forward and 
in the widow’s lap. offered to make some provision for me and 
“ Mother,” she said, “I will do the best I|the children, since he could scarcely imagine 
can for you and for them; and do not fancy | that you would be so unnatural as to leave 
that I think myself generous, for I know that | your father’s wife and children to starve. He 
I am only going to do what is my plain duty.|has a good house and plenty of money, and 
Neither am I so presumptious as to suppose | would never have missed the little we should 
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You may say what you like, but that 
is what he ought to have done, and that is 
what he would have done, too, if his attach- 
ment to you had been genuine.” 

“He is so generous,” answered Esther, 
mildly, “that he certainly might have been 
tempted to undertake the responsibility, but 
he knows that I would never consent to throw 


“T can remember the time when I almost 
longed for some trial of my faith—it seemed 
so firm and bright; but now I feel as though 
I can scarcely be sure whether I have any 
faith at all: I can only cling blindly to what 
the Bible says. Am I less religious than I 
was, I wonder? I cannot tell; but perhaps 
I was too confident before, and am _ being 





such a burden upon his shoulders.” 

Mrs.,Emsley had been fast talking herself) 
into a passion ; and these few last words were 
just enough to set the kindling fire into a 
blaze. 

“ Burden, indeed!” she cried. ‘What! 
we are a burden already, are we? If I only 
had the use of my limbs, I can tell you that I | 
would not trouble you, nor him, nor any body | 
else. But because I am not able to help my- | 
self, you think yourself at liberty to insult me | 
as much as you please, and that I am bound 
to put up with it all, on account of being a 
dependent upon your charity, forsooth! I 
warn you, however, that I am not going to be 
domineered over in any such a way. I only) 
condescend to accept anything from you be- | 
cause I am compelled, and if you think that | 
gratitude will ever make me humble and sub- 
missive, you are grievously mistaken ! ” 

“Mother, mother!’ said Esther; “why 
will you always make discord? Why not let | 
us live in peace?” 

Mrs. Emsley turned away with a con-!| 
temptuous shrug; and Esther was glad to| 
escape from the room. She went into the| 
garden, and sat down in the little rustic 
arbour amongst the trees, where she knew she | 
would be quiet and unmolested. 

She felt weary and sad; and though she 
tried hard to be brave and believing, the 
tears ran down her cheeks in a hot stream. 
She thought of the life that was before her, 
with such a companion as her stepmother ; 
and she looked forward with dread to her ap- 
proaching interview with Walter, when she 
would have to tell him of the resolution which 
was to destroy, at any rate for the present, 
all the bright anticipations which had been 
making them both so happy for many months. 
She endeavoured to arrange the words in 
which she should break the matter to him so 
as to soften the shock, and to consider how 
she might best resist the arguments which she 
knew he would urge to move her from her 
purpose; praying, at the same time, with her 
whole heart, for strength and guidance. Day 
by day she was learning to be more distrust- 
ful of herself, and to cast her burden more 
simply and absolutely at the foot of the 
Cross. 

* ] used not to feel like this,” she thought. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





taught my own infinite weakness and igno- 
rance. Everything is changed to me within 
these last few days. The ground I thought so 
safe and sure seems to tremble under my feet, 
and I stand very much like a poor bewildered 
sheep, not knowing which path to follow. And 
yet I know that I am not alone : 


“I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my guide ; 
With a child-like trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend by my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him, 
As He takes it, is, Hold it fast, 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 


And bring me home at last !”’ 


Esther repeated this verse aloud, and as she 
looked up, at the last line, she perceived that 


| Walter Hardy was coming along the garden 
| walk, in the direction of the arbour. 


She dried 
her eyes, and made an effort to smile, but at 


| the first sound of his voice, the smile melted, 
‘and the tears rained down again, do what she 


would to drive them back. 
Walter said that he was grieved to see her 
so low-spirited, but she begged that he would 


‘not speak to her for a little while, and she 


would soon be better. So they sat side by 
side for some time in silence; until at length 
Esther began to see that the evening was draw- 
ing on, and that if she meant to say what was 
on her mind, it must be said at once. Making 
a desperate effort, therefore, she told Walter 
that she had come to the conclusion that their 
wedding must be deferred. 

He did not take in the full intention of the 
announcement, and replied that, great as was 
the disappointment, still, under the present 
painful circumstances, he must submit to wait 
for a few weeks if Esther desired it. 

“Not for a few weeks only, dear Walter,” 
said Esther. “I fear that it must be for a 
long time,—a long, long time.” 

Walter started in surprise, and catching 
Esther’s mournful gaze fixed upon him, their 
eyes met in a look of blank distress. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” he asked. 

“ Why, dear, I can see but one right course 
for me, now that father is gone. I am the 
only person in the household who is able to 
work, mother is entirely helpless, and the 
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children are too young. If I leave them, 


what are they to do?” 

Walter made no answer. 

“T have thought it all over again and 
again,” pursued Esther, “and my duty seems 
clear; I must stay and try to earn a living 
for them. If my dear father had had his 
senses before he died, I know that this is what 
he would have wished.” 

“The children, of course, have a claim,” 
said Walter; “but you could help them just 
as well, or better, by being married at once. 
I solemnly promise you, Esther, that I will 
care for them as though they were my own; 


and after all your slaving, what sort of a live-| 


lihood will you be able to earn for four 
people? Have you considered that?” 

“Yes,’’ said Esther; “but I must do the 
best I can.” 


“TI tell you I will provide for them,” he} 
“They shall never want a friend | 


replied. 
whilst I have life and health. As to Mrs. 
Emsley, has she not relations of her own? ” 

“ No,’ answered Esther; “not one in the 
world now.” 

“ But, surely,” said Walter, “you cannot 
feel that you have any right to encumber 
yourself with her support? What has she 
ever done to deserve kindness from anybody, 
least of all from you? Has she not always 
hated you?” 

“Yes,” said Esther. 
told to ‘do good’ to those who hate us.” 

“Times out of number,” continued Walter, 
with rising indignation, “she has treated you 


in such a way when I have been present, that | 


[ had much difficulty to restrain myself from 
knocking her off her chair. Can you deny 
her cruelty and malice ? ”’ 


Esther hesitated, but when pressed for an | 


answer, she was obliged to say that she could 
not dispute these facts. 

“ Still,’ she added, “I cannot see that this 
alters the case. Do not be angry with me, 
dear Walter; but I think that I ought to do 


all I can to serve her just as much as though | 
That is the | 


she had used me ever so well. 
spirit of our Lord’s teaching.” 

Walter looked irritated; but after a short 
pause he said that if Esther felt so strongly 
in the matter, he would not argue any more 
about it; and that, much as he disliked Mrs. 
Emsley, he would undertake the charge of her 
maintenance in addition to that of the children; 
only Esther was to bear in mind that he did 
so wholly and entirely for her sake, and with- 
out one grain of ruth or kindness in his 
heart for the object of his charity. 

To this proposal, however, Esther gave a 
decided and irrevocable refusal. Nothing in 


Til. 


“But Walter, we are | 


the world, she said, should tempt her to 
{consent that he should start in life under the 
weight of such a responsibility, and all en- 
treaties were in vain to move her from this 
determination. 

| She could see that Walter was getting 
seriously angry. He began to pace up and 
|down impatiently before the door of the 
larbour, kicking the gravel vindictively with 
| his heels. 

| “Is it a part of your religion, Esther,” he 
| asked, “ to abandon your friends that*you may 
| devote yourself to your enemies? ‘That is a 
| new reading of the commandment.” 

| Oh, Walter, Walter,’ sobbed Esther, “ what 





| would I not give if I could see any other way! 
But I can’t, I can’t!” 
| He seemed a little softened when he saw 
‘her so broken-hearted, and once more endea- 
;voured to influence her by persuasions. He 
begged that she would think a little of his 
happiness. He reminded her of their life-long 
acquaintance, and by all its gentle memories— 
'from the days of their childhood when he used 
to carry her books to school, and bring her the 
earliest violets, until the evening when she 
named their wedding-day—he besought her 
not to make wreck of all his hopes. 

How Esther longed to yield to his entrea- 
ties! She knew that one little word from her 
}would make everything smooth and happy, 
and yet she felt it was one that she dared not 


utter. 

Walter sat for some time as if waiting to 
know the effect of what he had said, but find- 
ing that Esther did not answer, he at length 
spoke again, and this time his voice was stern 
and cold with suppressed feeling. 

“T shall begin to think, Esther,’ he said, 
“that this fuss about Mrs. Emsley is after all 
only a pretext; and that your real object is to 
|put off the marriage.. Now I wish you to 
know that Iam not the man to be so trifled 
with. I would give you my life, if you wanted 
it, or anything else I have in the world, but I 
|will not be your dupe. Therefore make your 
choice quickly. Say whether our marriage 
| shall be at once, or whether it shall never be.” 
! Walter, Walter,” pleaded Esther, “do not 
ask me to decide!” 

“T do ask you; so settle it without any 
more words. Is it to take place at the time 
first appointed or not at all?” 

“Then it must be not at all!” 

Her face was hid in her hands, and she 
could not see how he looked; but an instant 
afterwards she heard him moving away, and 
the sound of his retreating steps grew fainter 
and more distant until she knew that he was 


quite gone. 
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CHAPTER III.—-AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE summer and autumn passed without any 
important incident happening to break the 
monotony of Esther’s home life. She had 
never spoken to Walter since the evening they 
had parted, and never saw him, except on Sun- 
days from a distance at church. It was fortu- 
nate that she was so completely occupied that 
she had little time to grieve over her own 
troubles, or this separation would have cost 
her great suffering. As it was, she had so 
much to do all day, that she had no oppor- 
tunity to nurse her distress, and at night she 
was so thoroughly exhausted that sleep came 
as soon as she put her head upon the pillow. 
In the morning, indeed, she would often rise 
with an aching sense of loneliness in her heart, 
and going weary and unrefreshed to her daily 
duties, would be tempted te wish her earthly 
pilgrimage well over; but thanks to the un- 
| selfishness of disposition which led her always 
| to keep her own concerns in abeyance to those 
| of other people, and to the many petty cares 
|| and anxieties of the minute, this feeling gra- 
|| dually wore off as the day went on, and on the 
| whole she was contented and not unhappy. 

She felt it a great blessing to have such 
|; constant and good employment, as it enabled 
her to procure many little comforts for her 
step-mother, and some advantages for the 
children, which she had scarcely dared to hope 
would be within her reach. She had been ap- 
| prenticed to the dressmaking business, and 
| had worked at it before her father’s death, 
| enough to provide herself with pocket-money ; 
and her skill and punctuality were so well 
| known in the neighbourhood that she found no 
|| difficulty now in obtaining abundance of work. 
| Thus the question of whether she could earn a 


|| living was satisfactorily answered; and with 


| strict economy she managed to maintain the 
| little household in respectability, to keep her 
brother and sister at school, and even to save 
a trifle in case of less prosperous times. 

| The weeks and months glided away so in- 
| sensibly that she was astonished when the 
shortening days gave notice that this eventful 
| year of her life was drawing near its end. 

It was early in December that she sat one 

afternoon at the window to get the full benefit 
of the fading light. The children were at 
school, and Mrs. Emsley, lulled by the quiet- 
ness, had fallen into a doze, from which, how- 
ever, she was at length aroused by the striking 
| of the large Dutch clock. 
“Dear me!” she exclaimed, with a start, 
“ that’s four o’clock, and I ought to have had 
my medicine at half-past three. Esther, why 
didn’t you give it me?” 





“T did not think it was worth while to dis- 
turb you, mother, as you had such a bad night 
and I saw you were asleep.” 

“Asleep! How can you say such a thing? 
I was nothing of the sort. I was waiting for 
the time to have my medicine, only it was so 
dark that I could not see the clock. You 
might have remembered it at the right time; 
it isn’t much you have to do for me.” 

There might have been two opinions upon 
this point; but Esther made no attempt to 
contradict the assertion, and merely said,— 

“T beg your pardon, mother.” 

“Much good that will do me, after keeping 
me without my medicine for a whole half-hour. 
But why do you not give it tome now? You 
dawdle so that any one might do a thing 
twenty times whilst you are doing it onee.” 

Esther got the medicine, and having ad- 
ministered the prescribed dose with due accu- 
racy, sat down again to her work. 

“ What is that you are about?” asked her 
step-mother at the end of a few minutes. 

“Tt is Jane Winter’s dress, mother. I am 
to go at half-past six this evening to fit on the 
body, and I am afraid of not having it ready’’ 

“ Jane Winter’s dress, is it? A staring, | 
flaunting, frightful thing! I declare it would || 
put me out of patience to have to make it.” 

“It is not pretty, certainly; but I have 
really been too busy to think much about the 
pattern.” 

“ You are always too busy to think of what 
you ought to be attending to. I suppose, by 
and by, you will tell me that you are too busy 
to think about getting my tea. I wish the 
work further for my part; everything has to 
give place to that.” 

“TI will leave off and get the tea whenever 
you like, mother,” Esther answered gently; but 
I hope to have finished in less than an hour.” 

As even Mrs. Emsley could not very well 
quarrel with this reply, she relapsed into 
silence, and Esther continued her work for 
some time without interruption. By great 
diligence she finished her task by the time the 
children came home; and as soon as tea was 
over she prepared to set out upon her errand. 

“ Now, Jessie,” she said, as she kissed her 
little brother and sister, and bade them good 
bye, “I am obliged to go out this evening for 
some little time upon business, and I am going 
to leave you to take care of mother. You and 
Willie must be good and quiet, and not give 
her any trouble; and if she wants anything, 
you must mind and be a careful little nurse. 
I have put the medicine and other things so 
that you can easily reach them, and I have 
made up the fire to last until I come back.” 

It was a clear moonlight night, and Esther 
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tripped briskly through the still, bare fields ; 
and, punctual to the minute, arrived at her 
destination, which was the great house of the | 
village, the “ Hall,” where Jane Winter acted | 
as under-housemaid. 

This was a thoughtless, talkative young 
woman, with whom Hsther had not much in 
common; but as they had been at school | 
together, Jane was glad to show some kindness | 
to her old play-fellow in the way of patronage, 
and although her favours were not always 
conferred in a very palatable form, Esther 
accepted the good intention at its full value. 

“Oh! come in, will you?” said the bustling 
handmaiden, when she saw Esther. “ Walk 
up-stairs to my room, and I'll be with you 
almost directly.” 

Esther accordingly ascended to the apart- 
ment indicated, and being speedily joined by 
its mistress, that important artistic 
which is so well known to ladies by the term 
of “ fitting on a body,” and which is so acutely 


process 


trying to the patience both of the fitter and | 
was commenced with the proper | 


the fitted, 
degree of ceremony. 
Jane was a difficult subject to treat, as her 


only notion of a fit was that her waist should | 


be compressed within a compass which was 


clearly three inches too narrow to hold it; and | 
poor Esther strained and pulled, and made her | 


thumbs sore, in the vain effort to achieve a feat 
which she saw all along was impossible. But 
her good temper triumphed over Miss Jane’s 
vanity, for the latter acknowledged that the 
dress would “do,” long before Esther was tired 
of endeavouring to satisfy her unreasonable 
demands. Miss Jane, in fact, seemed rather in 
haste to get the business over, and, contrary to | 
her usual custom, appeared in a taciturn mood. | 


Whilst Esther was folding up the work in | 


order to take it home for completion, her com- 
panion eyed her with great earnestness, and 
presently observed abruptly,— 
“ You are looking very ill, Esther. 
“Am I?” said Esther, with a faint smile 
“T am sure I did not know it.” 
“It’s quite true, for all that. 


” 


Everybody 





| sour step- -mother more than a full share; but 
|you will never confess to being ill-treated. I 
dare say you will insist that Walter Hardy has 
acted quite right by you.’ 

| Esther winced at the name, for it was some 
‘time since it had been mentioned in her 
presence ; but, recovering herself, she answered 
that she could honestly affirm that Walter’s 
| conduct had always been most honourable and 
| true. She added that if either of them had 
behaved unfairly towards the other, it was she 
who was the blameable person. 

“Tt is like you to talk in that style,” said 
Jane; “but I don’t see it in the same light. 
After all your long acquaintance, I think that 
he might have waited a little longer.” 

“Tt is better as it is,” returned Esther, 
quietly. “Why should he wait, when there 
was so little hope of my being able to redeem 
my promise?” 

“Oh! a great 
happened to alter 
very heartless and shameful of him! 

“Poor Walter! I do not think that he is 
| heartless,” said Esther, thoughtfully, and as if 
| speaking to herself. 

“Well, I do,” replied Miss Jane. “But it 
|is a great consolation to feel that his behaviour 
will bring its own punishment.” 

“But why should he be punished when he 
|has done no wrong? I know, Jane, that you 
say all this out of your kindly feeling towards 
me; but indeed it distresses me very much to 
hear it, and I should think it a greater proof 
of your friendship if you would not talk of 
| Walter any more, for you do him grievous 
| injustice.” 

“I won’t speak against him if it annoys 
you,” answered Jane ; “but I cannot hel Ip 
| telling you that I consider you over- lenient 
to him; and I still say that it is a satisfaction 
to know that he will reap the reward of his 
| fickleness, for I think that any young man 
who can go and take up with Emma Stower 
after having known you, deserves any misery 
that may come to him from his folly.” 

The string that Esther was tying droppea 


many things might have 


the circumstances, and it is 


:99 





says the same thing, and wonders how you| out of her hands, and she lifted up her head 


manage to keep up at all under such a heap of 
trouble as you have had during the last few 
months.” 

“T do not know whether I ought to think 
my troubles greater than those of other people,” 
replied Esther, “only they seemed heavy from 
coming so close together, and because I had 
had so few before. If my life had been as 
bright and happy throughout as it was up to 
last summer, you know I should scarcely have 
had my share of the ills of this world.” 

“Oh, well! some people would consider a 











with a start. 

“T do not understand,” she said, growing so 
pale that her face almost belied the assertion. 

“Surely you have heard the news, have you 
not ?”’ asked her friend, looking rather scared 
at the effect her words had produced. 

“T have heard no news,” said Esther. 
“Pray, dear Jane, do not keep me in suspense. 
Tell me at once all there is to be told.” 

“T should not have alluded to it at all,” 
was the answer, “only I thought that of 
course you knew. To be short, the talk is that 
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Walter Hardy is to marry Emma Stower after 
Christmas.” 

Esther sat down, and a filmy veil gathered 
before her sight. She thought that she had 
considered Walter quite lost to her ever since 
their last painful interview; but she found out 
now that there had been a little spark of hope 
hid all the time within her heart, which had 
warmed it and cheered it, and which, being 
utterly extinguished, seemed to leave the whole 
world colder and darker. She had too much 
self-respect, however, to make any great exhi- 
bition of feeling, and in a minute or two had 
regained her ordinary composure. 

“T’m glad you don’t take it so very much to 
heart,” said Jane. “If I were you, I wouldn't, 
for all the world, have them know I felt it. 
Let them get married; and munch good may it 
do them! [I have no patience with Emma 
Stower: there is not a more forward, artful 
creature breathing! I know that all along 
she has had designs upon Walter Hardy, and 
would have had him if she could. She used 
always to be praising his good looks, and 
wondering how a young man so handsome and 
well-to-do could think of throwing himself 
away upon a girl without a penny; and since 
the breach between you and him, she and her 
mother have taken every means in their power 
to insinuate themselves into his good graces. 
They'll triumph finely now; but never mind! 
you will have your revenge by and by, for I 
am certain that he does not care about her.” 

“But, Jane, I do not want any revenge, as 
you call it. I acknowledge that I was very 
much shocked just now, to find that Walter 
had forgotten me so soon; but perhaps he has 
only done what is natural. I am not angry 
with him, and why should I be angry with 
Emma Stower, who is even less to blame ?”’ 

* But you must look upon her as your 
enemy.” 

* No, indeed I do not,’’ Esther answered. 

“ Well, I know that I should, if I were in 
your place. And besides, she has always been 
envious of you, and you cannot think what ill- 
natured things she has often said of you. I 
feel convinced that she accepted Walter Hardy 
just as much out of spite as for any other 
reason, for I believe she hated you.” 

“You remember what we are commanded to 
do to those who hate us,” said Esther. “If 
these people are far above our help, as Emma 
Stower is of mine, we may not have the oppor- 
tunity positively to ‘do good’ to them, but it 
is still possible for us to obey the spirit of the 
injunction by wishing ‘good,’ which is some- 
thing the same.” 

“Yes,” replied Jane, “I know what is said 
about it; but I never can think that the text 


is meant literally; it seems so out of human 
power. When a person injures me, the most 
I can ever do is to keep from wishing them 
evil; but I must say that I feel rather rejoiced 
if they get served out for their bad deeds.” 

“The lesson is not to be learned all at once, 
dear Jane,” said Esther; “but, like other 
things, it grows easier by practice; and you 
know where we are to seek grace for every 
holy virtue. You say, truly enough, that it is 
‘out of human power,’ but, thank God, there 
is a higher and mightier power promised when 
|we ask, in the strength of which we may be 
| ‘more than conquerors.’”’ 

“ But Esther,” said Jane, “do answer me 
this question. Can you sincerely assert that 
you feel towards Emma Stower in the way you 
speak of ?” 

Esther waited for a few moments before she 
ventured to reply, as though scanning the 
|secret recesses of her heart to see if any un- 
| suspected malice was to be discovered in that 
| deep lurking-place. 

Ve I can sincerely say,’ she answered, “that 
| I feel no shadow of ill-will towards her. Ifshe 
|needed any aid or service from me, I would 
| give it to the best of my ability, and I honestly 
| hope that she may be happy.” 

| “Well, you are an enigma, certainly,” re- 
marked Miss Jane. “If I didn’t know better, 
I should think that you had never really cared 
for Walter Hardy.” 

The tears started into Esther's eyes for the 
first time during the conversation, and the 
| pleading look in her face, which was so much 
| paler and thinner than it had been six months 
|ago, touched even the obtuse sensibilities of 
'Miss Winter. 
| “T beg your pardon, Esther,” she said; “ I 
lam afraid that I’ve worried you very much to- 
‘night with my silly talk; and I wish we had 
|never fallen upon this unfortunate subject, for 
|I am sure it has done you no good.” 
| “T must have heard all about it sooner or 
‘later, you know,” replied Esther, “so that you 
have done no harm, Jane. But now I must 
wish you good night, for mother and the child- 
ren will be wanting me.” 

“Good-bye! You will be sure to let me 
have my dress by Saturday; and after all, per- 
haps, the trimmings had better be blue, because 
then they will match my best bonnet.” 

Esther heard the directions almost without 
comprehending them; and yet to the day of 
her death she retained a vivid remembrance of 
Jane Winter’s dress and its blue trimmings. 

She hastened away as quickly as she could, 
glad to be out in the pure air, and free to in- 
dulge her own thoughts, with nothing between 
her and Heaven. 
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“It was a chosen spot of fertile land 
Among high hills set like a little nest 


As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 


’ 


Been choicely picked out from all the rest, 
And laid forth for example of the best.” 


’ 


Tuese lines from Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen’ 
are an apt description of the lovely valley 
where thirty years ago I dwelt with a beloved 
brother and sister, and now, “ Life’s autumn 
passed, I stand on winter's verge,” and dwell 
alone in this same peaceful valley, in the same 
home once cheered by the companionship of 
those sainted with whom so oft I 
wandered along the banks of the noble river 
that winds through the vale, rolling onward 
with resistless triumph to the boundless 
ocean. On stilly nights we would ramble, 
heedless of the lapse of time, gazing at the 
starlit canopy above; but most of all we loved 


ones, 


to watch the vivid lightning flash, and listen 
to the crashing thunder as it reverberated in 
a thousand echoes round the towering moun- 
tains that encircled our lovely valley. To us, 
too, the wind had a harmony, as it “ bowed 
the groaning woods that skirted the moun- 
mansions of the 


tains, or howled over the 


dead,” in the romantic little graveyard around 
the old ruined church, with its ivy-crowned 
tower. 

Sacred enclosure! where my dearest sister | 
marked the spot she would like for her last 
earthly resting-place, and where now she lies 
beside that dear brother, where they await the 
glorious resurrection morn, when— 


“ Those that sleep in Jesus, 
Shall rise a host 


To part no more.” 


} 


unnumbered, 


Thirty years ago my sister Mary was thirty- 
four years of age, but her fair complexion and 
light hair, her sweet placid spirit and the 
gentle sunshine of her clear blue eye, com- 
bined to give her almost a youthful appear- 
ance. She had a certain pensiveness of 
manner that made the sudden sweetness of 
expression that lighted up her countenance 
when spoken to most attractive. She was 
fond of solitude, but ever ready to attend to 
the wants and pleasures of others. My sister 
Mary was the most unselfish of human beings. 
I do not know that she was handsome, but as 


INCIDENT. 





one has well remarked, “if an angel from 
heaven should dwell in human form, and 
animate any human face, would not that face 
be lovely?” Such was the loveliness of my 
sister—the fruit of the Spirit was manifest 
in her, and she reflected the image of that 
Saviour who loved her and gave Himself for 
her. 

My twin-brother, Francis, was just three- 
and-twenty. How shall I find words to de- 
scribe that dear, never, never forgotten com- 
panion of my childhood and youth? He would 
have been thought by the world a model of 
manly beauty and grace, but the world was 
nought to him; he had been early called to 
give his heart to Jesus, and the one longing 
desire of his soul was to preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and we fondly hoped 
that on some not distant day he would be pastor 
of our loved valley. 

Of myself I must say a few words. 
son I more resembled my sister than my 
twin-brother. We had passed through college 
together, had gained distinction and honours, 
and both had a taste for scientific pursuits, as 
had also our beloved sister, who possessed a 
richly cultivated mind. 

But how great a difference was there be- 
tween myself and that brother and sister I 
loved so well, though then I did not know it. 
I had a religious taste—they had the reality; 
I could talk with enthusiasm of the “new 
heaven and the new earth,’—of the golden 
harps and the white-robed multitude, but while 
their hearts anticipated with rapture that day 
when Jesus shall come to take His waiting 
peop!e home, I, in my inmost soul, felt a sort 
of vague terror at the thought of meeting that 
eye of flame, and hearing that voice which 
seemed to the beloved John in his solitary 
Patmos like the sound of many waters. 

Ours was a happy home, but my dear brother 
and sister had one source of continual sorrow 
of which I then little thought. Now I know 
how ardent were the prayers they offered for 
me at a throne of grace. 

As my pen traces these lines I am sitting 
in the same pleasant room where thirty years 
ago I spent happy days with that brother and 
sister who were the joy of my life. My happi- 
ness was centred in them, and all the deep 


In per- 





|love of my heart was given to them. No 
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| sound breaks the silence around me save the | 
' solemn ring of the old clock in the hall, as it 
ticks the fleeting hours into eternity. What 
| mementoes meet my eye of the loved departed 
ones! My sister’s little work-table—where 
oft she plied the busy needle for the comfort 
of her brothers, or for the poor—stands near 
|| the glass door that opens into our lovely 
|| garden, bounded by the rushing river, and 
|| beyond the rocky mountains, skirted half-way 
|| up with giant trees; opposite the glass door, 
|| at the other end of the apartment, is the organ 
|| which my brother touched with a master’s 
hand,—even now I seem to hear his rich 
|| mellow voice as when he sang Klopstock’s 
| funeral hymn, joined by Mary and myself, 
| while he accompanied us on the organ. Near 
the door hangs the French horn with which at 
early morn and dewy eve he loved to awaken 
| the silent echoes,—and there also is Mary’s 
| now sleeping guitar. On the little table where 
' I am writing lies her cherished Bible, her 
| precious parting gift to me. Thirty years 
have passed away since we three met together 
| in this room, so rife with memories of the 
| past, and fain would my pen linger, but I must 
come to that last night. 

It was the 15th October, 18—, and the 
| following day my brother was to depart for 
C , to receive deacon’s orders from the 
bishop of the diocese, who was to hold an 
ordination on that day. The lengthening 
shadows of evening were stretching across 
the lawn, on which the windows of the apart- 
ment looked out. The day had been cold and 
gloomy, portending a stormy night. Suddenly 
the room was illumined by a vivid flash of 
lightning, succeeded by a peal of thunder. 
Francis immediately opened the glass door, 
and, as was his usual custom, went through 
the garden to the lawn, in order to gaze upon 
the stormy heavens, like the Scottish weaver, 
who, as Dr. Guthrie tells us,—* When the 
storm had cleared the busy street, and sent 
others into their homes, was wont to leave his 
shuttle, and go forth fearless into the war of 
| elements, with his grey head uncovered, and 
| his eye devoutly raised to heaven. He was 
wont to watch the flash, and listen*to the 
music of the roaring thunders, replying to 
| those who expressed their wonder at his aspect 
and attitude, ‘It is my Father’s voice, and I 
| like well to hear it.’” So ¥rancis, with his 
head uncovered, and his hair floating in the 
wind, was wont to go out and listen to his 
Father’s voice. 

The increasing fury of the battling elements 
at length forced Francis to return to the house. 
We three sat in silence, listening to the storm 





that raged unceasingly. 


Suddenly a flash, so vivid that every object 
was as distinctly visible as in the brightest 
sunlight, revealed to Francis the fear and 
agony that overpowered me, and which I had 
never before experienced. The flash was in- 
stantaneously followed by a peal of thunder 
so loud, so crashing, it seemed to shake the 
very foundations of the house. Another and 
another flash succeeded. My agony was un- 
accountable. Francis entreated me to take 
his seat on the couch by Mary. She held 
my hand in hers, and Francis went over to 
the chair I had left. 

My heart be still, while my trembling hand 
records what followed. My dearest brother 
was scarcely seated in my former seat when a 
flash more intensely bright than any that pre- 
ceded, illumined the heavens and the earth. 
We heard a faint cry—our beloved brother fell 
to the ground—the lightning flash had done 
its bidding—that sainted spirit passed into 
the heavens, while the thunder rolled in pro- 
longed echoes, and the wind in its fury laid 
prostrate a noble mountain-ash that was 
planted the day of his birth, and on which he 
loved to gaze when its scarlet berries were 
shining in the autumn sun. 

The remembrance of the agony that followed 
this dreadful night can never be forgotten. In 
mercy my reason was spared. My dear sister 
was to me like the tenderest of mothers, con- 
cealing her own deep sorrow that she might 
better soothe and comfort me. Long, long 
and deeply we mourned, and our stricken 
hearts seemed knit more closely by this new 
sad tie of common sorrow. 

Dr. Caird remarks, “It is strange what a 
power there is in suffering to unite in deeper 
intimacy those who have nobly borne it to- 
gether. No bond of union so close as the 
bond of common sorrows, no brotherhood so 
deep and true as the brotherhood of calamity | 
and misfortune. It would seem as if the affec- 
tions could never be welded so firmly as when 
they have been exposed to the fiery solvent of 
adversity. Perhaps it is that we never so 
truly understood each other as when great 
and common trials sound the depths of our 
nature, and show to each what is in a brother’s 
heart.’’ And truly I never before knew what 
was in my sister’s heart. 

She had ere long the joy of knowing that 
her prayers for me had not been in vain. My 
God had shown me something of the desperate 
wickedness of my heart, that I was a lost and 
ruined sinner, but the blessed Comforter, the 
Holy Spirit, had led me to the fountain opened 
for sin, had shown me that Jesus Christ was 
made unto me “wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tification, and redemption.” From henceforth 
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all my desire was to devote myself to the ser- 
vice of Him who died for me. Mary and I 
were now in truth one in heart, for we were 
one in Christ. 

My story is soon ended: that precious sister 
had the happiness of seeing me, after the lapse 
of two years, fill the sacred post which once 
we thought would have been my brother’s— 
I became the minister of the little church in 
our beautiful valley. That church, so full of 
holy and heavenly associations, stands on the 
hill side, looking down.on the rectory em- 
bowered in trees. 

What thoughts filled the heart of each as 
the day approached for my ordination may be 
well conceived. The night before my depar- 
ture for C—— was calm, and the sky bright 
with glittering stars, no sound broke the still- 
ness without, and our hearts were too full of 
past memories for conversation. 

Yes, and full of holy gratitude to Him who 
in the death of one so loved and so lamented, 
had been pleased in His inscrutable provi- 
dence to give life, eternal life, to the other. 
How true the inspired words of the apostle, 
“No chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, nevertheless, afterwards it yieldeth the 


peaceable fruit of righteousness to them which 
are exercised thereby.” 

“ Afterwards” —Yes, deep as had been the 
anguish suffered, yet afterwards I was enabled 
to see in all a lovine Father’s hand. He took 
the too dearly loved gift, but gave Himself to 
fill, and more than fill the void. 





“He knoweth the way that I take: when He hath 


Parr I. 
On for one more ray of light, 
thee 


look at 


For one mor 
my mother, 
uld see ! 


My mother, oh! 
Would to God that I « 
The storm is still before me, 
I hear the thunder roll ; 
Again I feel the lightning ilash, 
Piercing my very soul. 
And still I feel the darkness 
That sealed my fearful doom, 
The awful desolation, 
The boundlessness of gloom. 
I hear the whispering voices, 
The words and accents kind, 
Fraught with their dreadful message 
To tell me—I was blind! 
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It is many years since my dear sister Mary 
entered into rest, and I am looking forward 
with hope and joy to those “ mansions in the 
skies,’’ where sin and sorrow are unknown. 

My village flock are very dear to me, I love 
them, and they love me; all their sorrows and 
trials are poured into their pastor’s ear. I 
have many spiritual children among my 
parishioners. I could tell of happy mission- 
ary meetings, and many sweet stories of self- 
denial in young and old to aid the mission 
cause, and of blessed dying beds of some who 
lie around yonder ruined church and ivied 
tower,— 


‘“‘Sown in gloom, 
In glory they shall bloom 
At that great harvest home; 
When God shall gather 
His ripened sheaves together, 
To fade no more.” 


I am never lonely, never idle, and, dear 
reader, will you be surprised that I can say 
I am happier now than when, thirty years ago, 
in ali the bloom of youth, I seemed in the 
world’s estimation to have all that could make 
a human being supremely happy? But then 
I was without God in the world; now I can 
say, “The Lord is my portion,” and a satisfy- 
ing portion He is. That is the secret. I do 
not mourn that my best loved ones are safely 
moored within the haven and at home. Soon, 
I, too, shall be there. 


LAMENT 








hall come forth as gold.”,—Job xxiii. 19 





That I was blind for ever, 
Blasted like yonder tree ; 

My mother, oh! 
That I never more should see. 


my mother, 


Father'll be home to-morrow, 
That long, long looked for day ; 
The days and hours we’ve counted, 


1 


L’er since he went away. 

I shall not run to meet him, 
The first to see him come, 

The first to bid him welcome, 
The first to bring him home. 


He'll come, all joy and gladness, 
Then meet your tearful eyes, 
And learn from you his 
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He'll come with gentle footsteps 
And sadly look at me, 

And that dear face will bend o’er me, 
That face I cannot see. 


Last time he went away, mother, 
I stood and watched him go, 

The berries glistened brightly 
Amidst the sparkling snow. 


I stood and watched him go away 
With a strange, sad sense of pain, 
And yet it did not strike me 
I should ne’er see him again. 


* * * * * * 


There are my dear old books, mother, 
They in the study lie ; 

You'll give them, please, to Helen, 
She’s cleverer than I. 


But there is one—a ‘‘ Milton,” 
Please bring it up to me; 

I'd like it by my pillow, 
Although I cannot see. 


My pen is there, between the leaves, 
Just as I left it then; 

That was the last time, mother, 
T’ll ever use a pen. 


My holiest hopes seem mockery, 
And mockery each prayer, 
And nothing is before me 
But one black word—Despair ! 


The world I promised to renounce 
Has first renounced me; 

The world has nought to do, mother, 
With those that cannot see. 


And all my dreams of doing good 
Have vanished with my sight ; 

How can I spread light around 
When nought to me is light ? 


Why did God spare me, mother ? 
Why, if He is so kind ? 

Oh! better far it seems to die 
Than be for ever blind, 


A sad life is before me, 
A life of woe and pain ; 
My mother, uh! my mother, 
Shall I ever laugh again ? 


Part II. 


Come a little nearer, mother, 
I like to feel you there ; 

They say that you are getting thin, 
And worn with constant care. 


To me you are unchanged, mother, 
Unchanged, quite, to me ; 

Your brow unrufiled as of old, 
Now that I cannot see. 


They say that father’s getting old, 
His hair is turning white; 

I see him as I saw him last, 
Before I lost my sight. 


Life is a path of peace, mother, 
A path of peace to me; 

I cannot feel the outer storms, 
Now that I cannot see. 


And now I'm only waiting, 
With patience He has given 
Until it please His gracious will 
To take me home to heaven. 


There I shall see once more, mother, 
And be for ever blest ; 

There the wicked cease from troubling, 
There the weary are at rest. 


Yet, mother, I repined at first 
Against my Saviour kind, 

And thought Him cruel and unjust 
When I was stricken blind. 


*T was only in His gracious love 
To prune the barren vine, 

To teach the feeble tendrils round 
The parent stem to twine. 


To keep me from the vain world's joys, 
Those joys I cannot share ; 

To shield me from the taunts and scorn 
My spirit could not bear. 


*T was in His gracious love, mother, 
All in His love for me ; 

And all is happiness and peace 
Now that I cannot see. 


The darkness soon will break, mother, 
My tale is nearly told; 
He’s tried me in affliction’s fire, 
I shall come forth as gold. 
KATIE E. J. 


[There is an immaturity of style in the foregoing lines—easily accounted for as the production of a girl of 
fifteen years—but, at the same time, a simplicity and truthfulness which has greatly pleased us, and induced 
us to print them.— Ep. } 
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“ Edward will come with you, and pray 
With speed put on your woodland dress.” 
Worpswortu. 


So this was what came of the party—the whole 
family invalided! To be sure, there were plenty 
of others in like case. For my part, I could 
not be thankful enough that I had battled 
through my attack, first in time to nurse my 
mother, and next to be of any use or comfort 
to the Hartlepools. 

When my mother learnt how ill they were, 
and how much they desired to have me, she 
most kindly hastened me back when I had put 
a few things together, charging me to tell Mrs. 
Hartlepool how sorry she was for her. 

What a week it was! for after the eighth 
day they were all convalescent and cheerful; 
but during that time there had been some 
danger and much anxiety. 
running about from one to another, all covet- 
ing my presence, when others could dispense 
with it, in a way that was very flattering. 
The young ones chiefly wanted amusement 
and confinement to one temperature; Mrs. 
Hartlepool was very ill, but readily submitted 
to strong measures for speedier recovery, and 
did not lose heart at all; she was very cheerful. 
When the invalid girls were allewed to come 
and see her they were all perfectly happy; 
Edwy was taking his complaint lightly, and 
going on well; we all looked on Urith as a 
martyr to him, but she was a very merry one. 

We had plenty to say of the party, and many 
were the droll things there were to tell of it. 
Mrs. Hartlepool said the girls might make the 
most they could of it—she should not be ina 
hurry to give another. 

When I went away, their affection 
thankfulness were quite beyond what my 
vices deserved; was it nota joy and a privilege 
to be a comfort to them? Mrs. Hartlepool 
said, “Your thinking so does not make us 
less your debtors.” It was very gratifying to 
be so esteemed and valued. 

“T was glad to get home again, too; and I 
tried to make up to my father and mother for 
my absence. My mother was full of sympathy 
now, so that the next few weeks were very 
happy. 

Then came a note from Urith, saying, “ Edwy 
is much better. Dr. Grey says nothing will 
now do him more good than a fortnight at 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and 


ser- 


I had plenty of 
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down there with him and me? Mamma says 
she can trust us if we have you.” 

I liked the idea extremely, and my mother 
saw no objection except the possibility of damp 
beds, and a chill, draughty house; but I told | 
her I was sure the dairywoman left in charge | 
kept everything aired, and that the house, | 
when shut up, was as warm as need be. 

It was very draughty though, as we found | 
when we got down there on a mild February 
afternoon. Mrs. Rennet had not expected us, 
and seemed much put out. She said, “If I 
had but knowed you was coming, ladies, things 
should have been much nicer.”  Urith said it 
did not signify if she would make good fires and 
let us have early tea. This she did, bustling 
about much more than was necessary; and 
when Urith asked if her bed was dry, she said 
it had been slept in every night lately. On 
being asked by whom, she said a cousin had | 
spent a few days with her; which Urith did | 
not much like. However, as she said to me | 
afterwards, she supposed her mamma did not 
doom Mrs. Rennet to solitary confinement all 
the winter. She asked if the cousin was there | 
still. Mrs. Rennet said, “No; gone away. | 
How many eggs should she boil?” And after- | 
wards, when sedulously laying the cloth, and 
laying on it every eatable she could produce, 
she stood at pause to tell us that the hen-roost 
had been robbed—by two-legged foxes—and 
Farmer Brown’s watch-dog had been poisoned, 
and some ill-looking fellows were hanging | 
about the neighbourhood, and had come to the 
back door to beg very importunately, on the 
plea of being out of work, and she had had 
great difficulty in getting rid of them. 

“T told them there was a man in the house,” 
said she; on which Urith said, “Oh, but you 
should not have said that.” She said she had 
been frightened at them, and there were strange 
whistlings sometimes o’ nights. “And the 
music keeps playing by itself.” An olian 
harp had been left in a window. 

I certainly felt rather alarmed, but Urith 
was not in the least so; on the contrary, she 
called it romantic, and talked till she made me 
think itso. Aftera very cosy evening we went 
to bed, persuading ourselves we were like Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s heroines in some old castle. 

Shut into my room, however, which was 
not my. old one, but Helen’s, to be nearer 
Urith’s, I felt a little eerie, and was at length 


| panic-stricken by a prodigious bang! which fT ) 


Compton Friars. Will you, dear Bessy, go | took for a report of a pistol in the room below. 
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Urith called out, laughing, “ Did you hear that 
harp-string? ” so then my fears were allayed. 
An old single-action harp had been left in the 
house, as being unworthy to appear in London. 
After that we had no alarms, either from 
whistlings or the hooting of owls. 

What a pleasant fortnight it was! The 
country, it is true, was in undress; the trees 
bare of leaves, but Urith taught me to admire 
their beautiful tracery, from the sturdy trunk 
to the smallest twig. The landscape was by 





no means without verdure, for the trunks of 


many trees were covered with bright pea-green 
moss, and there were also many evergreens. 

Edwy daily collected crumbs for the birds, 
of which there were numbers; the boy was in 
@ paradise, and rapidly regained his good looks. 
Hesaid his lessons to Urith with great regularity. 

We had a singular rencontre the very day 
after our arrival. 
lane, we came suddenly on a gentleman. 
exclaimed “Phil!” and seized hold of him. 
He started as if shot. 

“Urith!” exclaimed he, “what an unex- 
pected pleasure! Why, you must have dropped 
from the skies! Where did you come from ?” 
And he took off his hat to me very politely. 

When Urith, who was greatly surprised, had 
explained, he said, “ Well, this is delightful. I 
happened to be in the neighbourhood of Little 
Compton, and could not help turning off the 
road to look at the old place, never expecting 
to find any one in it, except, of course, the 
people who take care of it. You have left 
town early. Are you going to stay long?” 

“Oh no, only a fortnight. Dr. Grey thought 
Edwy wanted country air, so Miss Lyon and I 
came down with him.” 

“ Well, I was lucky to stumble on you. 
was most unexpected—most unexpected!” 

“Tam sure it was to me,” said Urith, laughing. 

“May I attend you back? ”’ 

“ Oh, by all means! Perhaps you will lunch 
with us? we dine early. I believe there is 
nothing but mutton and potatoes.” 

“ What can be better? I delight in mutton 
and potatoes, baked, boiled, or roasted.” 

He spoke moré heartily than I had ever 
known him do before, and was all the plea- 
santer ; though somehow I could not be quite 
sure the heartiness was not got up. Urith, 
who knew him so much better, had no impres- 
sion of the kind. She frankly welcomed him, 
and in five minutes he was at home. 
| There,” said he, “I’ve hung up my hat on 

the old accustomed peg, and laid my stick in 
the old familiar corner. Mrs. Rennet looks 
quite scared at having one more to provide 
for. Perhaps she thinks I shall eat more than 
my share, but I’ll be upon honour.” 


It 


“There'll be plenty for you,” cried Edwy, 
“for I’ll dine on the cold meat, and I dare say | 
Miss Lyon will.” 

“Well said, Edwy, as far as your own share 
is concerned; but I by no means intend to eat 
up Miss Lyon, or let Miss Lyon eat me”— || 





Turning into a sheltered | 
Edwy | 


ing a deadly wound on my honour ? 
to single combat in the hall, with sofa-cushions.” 


which Edwy thought an excellent witticism, 
and repeated afterwards. 

It was a very amusing dinner, as well as a 
very nice one. There was no occasion for the 
cold meat, and the mutton could not have been 
better dressed. Mr. Meggot carved superbly, 
and attended to us with almost a superfluity 
of politeness. We were water-drinkers, and 
had only one bottle of wine; but Mrs. Rennet 
brought in some of her own foaming beer, | 
which Mr. Meggot pronounced excellent. 

He talked all sorts of nonsense, and sense 
too; more than I had given him credit for 
possessing. Urith and I concluded he would 
go soon after dinner; instead of which, when 
we drew round the fire, he seemed to find it 
so comfortable as to have no intention to stir. 
Still the talk ranged over every variety of sub- 
ject; and Urith and I took up our work, while 
Edwy drew pictures on his slate. 

At length Urith said, “How far shall you 
get on to-day?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You are on a walking tour, are you not?” 

“Oh yes! I was so desperately fagged, and 
wanted a little change.” 

“Where did you sleep last night ? ” 

“ At—hm; I forget the name of the place. 
My memory plays me such tricks now; from 
being overtaxed, you know. Sometimes I 
forget people’s names; know their faces quite 
well, but can’t for the life of me remember 
who they are. It makes a fellow look enor- 
mously awkward. There was a man I met at 
your party: I met him a week after, and 
couldn’t have told his name to save my life!” 

“Who could he have been? ”’ 

*Can’t tell you, evennow. He danced with 
the pretty girl in pink.” 

“Pretty girl in pink! Who can you mean ?” 

‘Can’t tell you. <A very pretty girl, though 
her nose was a little awry, and she had the 
least in the world of a squint.” 

Urith now laughed outright, and declared he 
must be dreaming—there was no young lady 
answering the description. But he protested 
there had been, and appealed to me. I could 
recollect no such person. 

“Phil! you’re inventing!” cried Edwy, 


making a mock assault on his shoulders, and 


pounding them with his fat little hands. 
“ Inventing, sir! Do you know you've inflict- 
I dare you 
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Off they ran, and a fine noise they made: | 
and after some time they returned, out of| you what happened to two young ladies in a 
breath. Meanwhile Urith said to me,— lone farmhouse ? ” 

“Can you make out who Phil means?” “Don’t, please, if it is shocking.” 

“ Not in the least.” “ He’s making it!” cried Edwy, looking up 

When he came back the conversation took | from his book, and then plunging into it again. 
quite a different turn. It was now growing| ‘‘(Edwy!—) I suppose you are returning to 
dusk. Urith said,— Oxford.” 

“You will take tea with us, I hope, before} “Do you know, I am getting very sick of 
you go. We always have it early. Where| Oxford. My father ought to allow me more 
shall you sleep to-night ? ” | than he does. I can’t keep up with the other 

He clasped his knee with his hands, and/ fellows; and they’re a very worldly set.” 
began rocking himself and smiling. | “ Hardly worth trying to keep up with, then. 

“‘T suppose you have heard of the man who} But surely, Phil, there is a better set: nay, 
said, ‘Where I breakfasts I dines, and where | you know there is; and only think what ex- 


[ dines I sups.’” | pectations your father and mother have formed 
“Ah,” said Urith, laughing, “but that will| of you.” 
make it too late for you to reach your destina-| “ Oh, bother their expectations! I don’t see 


tion, unless you sleep at the ‘ Fox and Crow,’ | why all the expectations should be on one side. 
—besides, we do not sup.” |I expected to be more on a par with other 
“Perhaps I shall sleep at the ‘Fox and/ men, instead of being always behindhand.” 
Crow,’ since you aren’t so pressing. To say | Urith looked very grave, and said, “I should 
truth, I have stretched out a good deal to-day, | hope your better feelings——” 
and don’t feel inclined to go much farther. I “Oh yes, my better feelings,” said he, iron- 
suppose I could not have the bachelor’s hole P ” | ically. ‘I wonder where I’ve left them? I'd 
“Quite impossible,” said Urith, with deci- | better advertise—‘ Lost, stolen, or strayed, a 
sion. “It is locked up. Besides, we have no | gentleman’s better feelings. The individual 
spare bed-linen.”’ | who restores them shall receive the reward of 
“Some of Mrs. Rennet’s homespun.” lene penny.’ Well, I believe I really must be 
“No, no, Phil. Mrs. Rennet’s properties 'on the tramp now. ‘There’s a gang of gipsies 
must not be encroached upon, and I don’t| in the neighbourhood; the sooner they tramp 
think mamma would like our having any | the better.” 
visitors—especially gentlemen.” “ How do you know?” 
“T'm a dangerous fellow, I suppose—a sus-| “I saw them boiling their caldron under the 
picious character.” | hedge; very likely it had some of your fat fowls 
“Perhaps it was you who robbed the hen-| in it. If they molest you, recollect I warned 
roost!” cried Edwy, renewing his assault and you. Well, then,as Don Whiskerandos says,— 
battery. | 
* Hen-roost indeed! When I take to rob-| 
bing, it shall be something of more consequence | 
than a hen-roost. I only drop little boys into | 
water-butts.” “How affecting!” said Urith, laughing. 
And he carried Edwy off in his arms, in| “ Well, good-bye, Phil—I’m really very sorry 
spite of his kicking and laughing violently. | not to be able to ask you to stay——” 
He set him down in the halland shut the door | “Oh, Urith, Urith! don’t tell fibs.” 
upon him, which Edwy immediately opened ; “It really is true; but I should be still 
and he was going to charge Mr. Meggot with| more sorry to displease mamma. Indeed, you 
fury, when Urith told him to be quiet, and know it is impossible.” 
look over his tables—it was repetition day.| “Yes, yes, I was only in joke; and you 
Edwy immediately sat down to Joyce’s “ Arith- | know how to take one as well as anybody. I 
metic,” and Mr. Meggot stood before the fire. | had not an ideaof staying; how could I have? 
“I'm afraid of sitting down again,” said he, | You know I had not the least idea you were 
“since you won't pity the sorrows of a poor| here—never was more surprised. Good-bye; 
young man, whose trembling feet have brought | and thank you for a very pleasant afternoon. 
him to your door. One gets so ‘awfully stiff) I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself so. 
and disinclined to stir after a long tramp in| I’m sorry I’ve put you out; only you made 
the cold.” me so comfortable that I could not help stay- 
“ Ah, you want to work on my compassion.” | ing on and on——” 


“TI want to protect you and Miss Lyon.” | “You didn’t put me out——’ 








‘O matchless excellence; and must we part ? 
Well, if we must, we must—and in that case 
The less that’s said the better.’”’ 


’ 


“But you really should be. Did I ever tell 








“Oh, we’re not at all fearful.” | “Oh, well, I’m glad to hear it. How sur- 
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prised my uncle and aunt will be when they| black cloud! we must race for it—a heavy 


hear of it! Give my love to them both. 
and kind regards all round in due proportion. 
Ladies know best what the due proportion is. 
Uncommonly dull at college without any ladies. 
This little snatch of female society has been 
quite restorative. Well, good-bye once more. 
Good-bye, Miss Lyon” (shaking hands very 
cordially)—‘“ Good-bye, old chap. Learn your 
book, and be a good boy.” 





CHAPTER XIII.—MYSTERIES AND HISTORIES. 


“Is he gone, Edwy?”’ said Urith, wken her 
little brother returned to us. 
“Oh yes,” said Edwy, “but we had some 


more fun first. He had another glass of Mrs. 


Rennet’s beer, because, he said, you would give | 


him no tea; and he shut me into Timothy’s 
dark closet, but he couldn’t lock it, because 
there was no key—Phil’s famous to play with 
sometimes.” 

During the remainder of the evening we 
talked of little but this unexpected rencontre, 
which there was not much to make of, but that 
it was unexpected. 

“ Perhaps mamma will say I ought to have 
made no difficulty about taking him in—that 
will be very disagreeable,” said Urith, “be- 
cause I only did so on her account. A cousin 
is almost the same as a brother—not quite, 
though. He certainly looked very jaded. I 
should say he had evidently been overworking 
his brain, from his memory failing so about 
common things. But I did not like the way 
he spoke of his father and mother.” 

This was our only visitor, except the new 
clergyman, Mr. Richfield, who, chancing to see 
Urith, concluded the family had come down, 
and left his card for Mr. Hartlepool. We met 
him afterwards, and she explained. He seemed 
a very nice person, quite different from the 
tedious old vicar who had died in the autumn. 

I liked his sermons very much, and had a 
good deal of talk with Urith about them. She 
thought he laid too much stress on faith, and 
yet exacted too rigorous practice. I did not. 
The Hartlepools had always been a very pros- 
perous family, without crosses or losses, and 
hardly realized the void that nothing but reli- 
gion can fill, or the comfort that nothing but 
religion can supply. When my mother first 
said something of this to me, I was loath to 
admit it, and yet had a dim consciousness that 
it was the case. 

We took a longer walk than usual, the last 
day, along the uplands and through the wood- 
lands. The wind was south-west, delightfully 
mild and refreshing. I was inhaling it with 
enjoyment, when Urith said, “ Look at that 


Love | shower is coming on.” 


We ran down the steep slope, but before we 
reached the little dell beneath, were caught in 
as heavy a rain-storm as I ever knew. Urith 

said, breathless, “There is a little cottage 
| under those trees, let us take shelter in it.” 

| When we reached it we rapped smartly at the 
door. Some one inside was slow in opening 
it; and when she did so, held her apron to her 
face, as if afraid of the draught. 

“Will you give us shelter, please?” 
Urith. “ Dear me, Fanny! is it you?” 

Fanny seemed in no haste to answer her, 
but shut the door as soon as we had entered, 
and pushed chairs towards us somewhat coldly. 
Then she returned to some ironing. 

“ How do you do, Fanny?” said Edwy. 

“ How do you do, sir?” said Fanny. 

“T am better, thank you,” said Edwy. 


said 


“Tam glad to hear it, sir,” said Fanny, going 
to the fire to change her iron. 
“You left us at sad disadvantage,” said 


Urith. “You have not found a place, then? ” 

“I’m in my place,” said Fanny, looking 
firmly at her for a moment. “I’m nursing 
my grandfather.” 

“Why, Fanny, you’re married !”? said Edwy, 
in his open, off-hand way. “ You've a ring on 
your finger.” 

Sheblushed vividly, and said, “Yes, sir; Lam.’ 

““Who to ?” 

“Ah! that’s telling.” 

I was sorry that Urith had not asked her, 
for she could hardly have answered her so 
bluntly, but yet it seemed rather in play. 

“ Grandfather’s knocking for me,” said she, 
setting down her iron and going up-stairs. 
She did not come down again; and as the 
shower, though violent, was short, we went 
away without waiting for her; Urith and Edwy 
going to the foot of the narrow stairs and call- 
ing out, “Good-bye, Fanny—good-bye—much 
obliged.” 

She answered civilly, “ Good-bye, ma’am 
Good-bye, sir—I should have been down in 
another minute; I can’t leave grandfather.” 

“ How strange she was!” said Urith as we 
went home. “She used to be the pleasaniest 
girl, but she is greatly altered. I suppose her 
marriage has had something to do with it; we 
never knew she was engaged.” 

She afterwards asked Mrs. Rennet 
Fanny had married, but she said it was news 
to her; she always kept herself to herself, 
because mistress liked it. 

Edwy was now quite well, and Urith and I 
were wonderfully freshened by our fortnight in 
the country. We returned to London the next 
day, and I went straight home, where, as it 
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happened, I was wanted, for my mother was|the other. But—itis curious how some people 
looking out for a new servant. Two or three) get on, always with the wind in their sails, and 
weeks passed before we were settled; mean-| others toil on, always against wind and tide.” 
while the Hartlepools were going out a good| ‘ Does my father know?” 
deal, and Miss Keith was staying with them. “Not a word. Why should he? The man 
Miss Harbledown was making her pupils work | paid me the highest compliment he could, of 
very hard, and they had various masters. | offering to make me his partner for life; and 
Just as I was thinking of calling, a line from | as I did not accept it, there would have been 
Urith told me they were all returning to; meanness in telling. I need not have told 
Compton Friars. Her sisters were flagging, ; now; but things escape one sometimes.” 


and her mamma did not get rid of her cough;| ‘“ You told Mrs. Hartlepool.” 
country air was likely to do more for them “ He told her, because she was his well- 


than medicine. I was sorry not to see them/| wisher, and he hoped she would influence me. 
before they went, but it could not be managed. | She did her best, because she thought it would 
My spring fortnight had to serve for my sum-| be a good thing for me; but when she found 


mer visit. | I thought otherwise, she should have desisted, 
I suppose the gayest lives have intervals of| instead of keeping on a little too long.” 

dulness, and that most lives have but intervals “ You quarrelled, then? ” 

of brightness. Certainly the bright spots in| “Nothing of the sort. Don’t ever fancy 


my life stand out as little shining specks from} that I and Mrs. Hartlepool ever quarreiied. 
a sombre grey background—or rather, a quiet| She only urged me rather beyond my patience ; 
grey background; I recall the word sombre. | but I know very well she meant it for the best. 
We had much trouble in suiting ourselves} And I dare say,’ continued my mother, 
with a young servant; and then much trouble | “she thinks the event proves it. But yet she 
in training her. But, after all, she repaid the | herself made a match of pure affection, which 
trouble; and I doubt if there is any task that} was what I did; only some people might say 
a& woman may look on with more unalloyed| she could afford to do so, and I could not. 
satisfaction than that of training a young girl} Never mind, Bessy, if affection is «all people 
into good habits and principles. The influence | have to start upon, the imprudence may be 
may extend long beyond a lifetime. great; but to marry without affection is worse 
As the days lengthened, my father and I/ than imprudent—it is sinful.” 
took evening walks together; but I observed | “T am sure of it, mother. And what a good 
with regret that he tired sooner than formerly. | man my father is! How kind, how unselfish!” 
One day, glancing over a newspaper, my | “Mrs. Hartlepool never said anything to 
mother exclaimed impatiently, “'That man} you about it, then?” 





again!” and threw it aside. | “Not a word, oh no. She was not likely 
“What man ?” I asked, in surprise. to do so.” 
“ Mr. Hewson, a man you know nothing of,! ‘“ Well, so I suppose.” 


Bessy.” “T am glad you have told me, mother. I 
“ Has he done anything wrong?” like so to know all about you.” 
“Wrong? No; he keeps his carriage, that’s} She kissed me without speaking. I took 
all.” | up the newspaper when she had left the room, 
After a short pause, I said, “I cannot see ' and looked for the name of Hewson. At length 
what difference that makes to us.” I found it in a law court case to recover 
“Of course you cannot; the only difference damages from another gentleman whose coach- 
is, that if I had done as Mrs. Hartlepool wished | man had driven against his carriage and injured 
me, that carriage would have been mine.” | it. He was spoken of as of the firm of Hewson 
“Oh, mother !——” and Barker, and lived in Finsbury Square. 
“Tt’s quite true. If I had accepted him,1I; The next time I passed through Finsbury 
should now be better off than Mrs. Hartlepool.” | Square, to call on Augusta (who, as usual, was 
“Why did you refuse him?” said I, my | out), I could not help looking with interest at 
heart beating fast. | the house that might have been my mother’s. 
“ Because I did not like him. But he is a| The carriage was at the door; an elderly lady 
very good sort of man, and has been getting and two younger ones swept down the steps 


up and up, till now he keeps his carriage.” | and entered it. As far as personal appear- 
“Surely you don’t regret-——” I began, and | ance went, my mother had the advantage of 
stopped short. | Mrs. Hewson. “The carriage went off with a 


“ No, Bessy; nor have ever done so for a mo-| bound,” and I could not help remembering 


|| ment; your father is worth a thousand of him. some nursery rhymes of Jane Taylor’s about 
| In fact, I never liked the one, and dearly love | “little Anne and her mother.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.——FACES IN THE FIRE. 


“ Friends with joy my soul remembers— 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearthstone of my heart!” 
LoNGFELLOW. 

Ayp so the summer passed away without my 
seeing Compton Friars; and Urith only wrote 
to tell me of a succession of visitors, and of 
the great trial of parting with Basil, and of 
Miss Harbledown’s leaving them for a much 
more lucrative situation she was quite deserv- 
ing of, and how much they missed her. 

It was in the autumn when she wrote, in 
great agitation, to tell me that Mrs. Hartle- 
pool was dangerously ill, and to beg me to go 
to them. Of course I made instant prepara- | 
tions to do so; and my mother and I shed| 
tears as T packed my things to start in the 
afternoon stage. 

Oh, how sorry Iwas! Ifshe should die, what 
would they do without her? they who knew so 
little of death and pain and sorrow! They seemed 
so unprepared. Oh, I hoped it would please 
God to spare them this affliction. I prayed in 
my heart that He wonld, as I journeyed. 

In general, everything on the road interested 
or amused me, but it did not do so now. 
There was no cheerful group awaiting me 
when I alighted, as of old. When I reached 
the house, Helen and Marianne met me in the | 
hall. They looked stricken. We kissed each 
other. I said,“ Howis she?” Helen could only | 
say, “ No better.” Her eyes filled with tears. 

I laid aside my bonnet, and said, “ Now 
make whatever use of me you like; I have| 
a dress that will not rustle.” Wewent to the! 
door of Mrs. Hartlepool’s room—Marianne | 
softly opened it. Urith, who was standing by 
the bed, made a warning sign of silence, and 
only gave my hand a squeeze; the younger 
girls went away. 

When I looked at Mrs. Hartlepool I hardly 
knew her. It is no use going over it all, I| 
do not like to think of it. It was a fiery| 
ordeal. Oh! a Stoic in the gout may pro- 
fess pain to be no evil, if he will; but there 
are some sorts of pain that no sincere person 
can deny to be evil. And yet even such ex- 
tremities of pain our firm and compassionate 
God sees to be not the worst of evils—no! Sin 
is the only evil that is nothing but evil—and 
these pains are sent as sharp but needful 
remedies for sin. Here was a family that had 
known nothing of such discipline but by the 
hearing of the ear; but now their eyes saw it, 
and saw the Hund that sent it. 

There was no sign of hope. The night after 
my arrival was her worst; Urith and I sat up 














all night. About five o’clock in the morning, 
Urith, exhausted by previous watching, lay 
down in the dressing-room, while the awe- 
stricken Helen took her place. Mr. Hartle- 
pool’s distress was deplorable, but he was 
obliged to go to his business all the same. 

I afterwards learnt that Helen and Marianne 
were of the greatest comfort to him, devoting. 
themselves to him, while Urith never left her 
mother. The younger ones were good as gold— 
not a noise in the house, not a laugh, not a smile. 

Urith afterwards told me that I relieved her 
of a load of responsibility by my presence. 
She had been accustomed to refer everything 
to her mother. It quite stunned her to be 
deprived of that direction. I was older, more 
composed, and knew more of sickness, though 
I had never seen a case like this. I could 
give her many little helps and hints ; she paid 
me with such thankful looks! 

Once, when she was in the dressing-room, 
and I was sitting beside Mrs. Hartlepool, whose 
eyes were closed, I clasped my hands on my 
lap and silently prayed. When I looked round, 
Mrs. Hartlepool’s eyes were resting on me. 

Another time she tried to speak, but Urith 
could not tell what she said. She put her ear 
close down to her lips, to hear what they whis- 
pered. Looking up at me, she said, “ It sounds 
like ‘hymn-book—my mother’s.’ ” 

“Do you know where her mother’s hymn- 
book is ?”’ 


“Yes, I have seen it on a shelf in the 
dressing-room.” 

“You had better fetch it.” 

Mrs. Hartlepool, weary with pain, had 


again shut her eyes, but she reopened them 
and looked satisfied when Urith returned with 
the thick little calf-bound volume. 

She whispered “ Mark.” 

I took the book from Urith, and opened it 
where there was a little yellow paper-mark, 
and gave her the hymn to read. She began, 
but her voice was quenched in tears. I took 
it from her and quietly read it, I remember 
it now. It began, — 


“To thee, my God, I raised my voice, 
And sought Thy gracious eay, 
In the sad day when trouble rose, 
And filled my soul with fear.”’ 


People have their favourite hymns. This 
was what Mrs. Hartlepool turned to in her 
great trial, probably from some early associa- 
tion; and from reading it frequently to her in 
such sad circumstances, it found a place in my 
affection too. Miss Harbledown might have 
said there was not a word of the Saviour in 
it from beginning to end; but, as Matthew 
Henry says of the Book of Esther, “ Though 
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the name of God is not once mentioned in it, | 
the finger of God is traceable throughout.” | 
So with this hymn. When I saw how it com- 
forted Mrs. Hartlepool, I read it once or twice | 
a day to her, till Urith did; and sometimes I, 
read her other hymns, and then glided natu- 
rally, as it were, into the Psalms, Epistles, and | 
Gozpels. I could see it comforted Urith as | 
well as her mother. | 

We all seemed now to share the conscious- | 
ness of an unseen Presence in the room, attent | 
unto our prayer, to our sorrow, to the un- | 
spoken wish that did but address itself to Him. | 
How near God is! and how good! 

Now she began to get just a little shade | 
better. Urith went to bed for a night. Helen | 
and I sat up the first half of it, and then | 
Marianne took Helen’s place the other half. | 
How sleepy she was, poor thing! and how she 
struggled against it! 

I now see how excellent the discipline was 
for the girls, and how it drew out the beauty | 
of their characters. As daylight kills the light 
of the stars, so prosperity conceals the graces 
that only reveal themselves in the night of 
adversity. The servants were very thoughtful 
and attentive, but the girls would do everything 
they could for their mother with their own 
hands, and prepared every refreshment for her. 

The terrible name of Death was never spoken 
by them, but the fear was continually upon 
them. When, at length, the kind physician 
said cautiously he believed there was now a 
hope that, with care, Mrs. Hartlepool might 
recover, the revulsion was almost too great. 
Their eyes filled with tears, their lips quivered. 
Stepping into the dressing-room, I saw Urith 
on her knees, with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes, and softly withdrew without her seeing 
me. Mrs. Hartlepool’s face bespoke such un- 
utterable thankfulness and happiness! She 
drew me down to her, softly saying, “ Kiss me, 
Bessy!” 

When Mr. Hartlepool returned, Urith went | 
out alone to meet him with the good news. I 
think it unmanned him: he blew his nose very 
loudly, said a few words in a husky voice, and 
strode up to his wife, taking two stairs at a time. 

When the clock struck nine, she said, “ My 
love, I should like prayers up here to-night. | 
All the children and servants.” 








CHAPTER XV.—FIRESIDE CHAT. | 
“Happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, and smiling kind; 
This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 
And guilty cities, never know.” 


Wuew dear Mrs. Hartlepool was recovering 
(though she was never quite well again) we 


used to have fireside talks, the subdued sweet- 
ness of which was worth all the former gaiety | 
of heart. And there was a good deal of cheer- 
fulness, too, and still more of thankfulness. 

I had much family news to hear—about the 
visitors who had flitted through the house 
during the summer—about Miss Rivers’s hay- 
ing had another flirtation ending in nothing— 
and about Miss Anne Keith’s grievous disap- 
pointment in the worthiness of her lover, 
whom, by the strong advice of her family, she 
was going to think of no more, if she could: | 
help it. ‘And I think she will get over it,” 
said Mrs. Hartlepool, “ because he proved to 
have no depth of character for her esteem to 
anchor on.” 

I listened with much interesé to all that 
related to Miss Harbledown, who had proved 
herself very worthy of the regard of the family 
she had reluctantly quitted. Mr. Tom Har- 
tlepool was at sea again, doing well, and occa- 
sionally sending home a capital letter. 

There were two pieces of intelligence—one 
good, one bad—which surprised me very much. 

The first was, that Mr. John Brooke, of 
whom they had seen a good deal this summer, 
had fixed his affections on Helen, and, young 
as she was, had offered himself for her 
band. There was absolutely nothing to object 
to in him, and everything to like; but it seemed 
to have given all the family a great start to 
think that Helen should be old enough to be 
thus taken away from them. They pleaded 
for more time to think about it, which was 
reluctantly acceded to; but there was every 
likelihood that the marriage would take place 
in the spring. 

I spoke to Urith one day of the pleasant 
time we had had together in February, when 
Mr. Meggot paid us that unexpected visit. She 
became very grave. 

“Ob, Bessy,” said she, “that was a very 
bad affair. It turned out that at that very 
time Phil was rusticated. He never showed 
his face at college again.” 

I was dismayed, and remembered the re- 
luctance he had shown to speak of his move- 
ments. | 

“You may imagine,” said Urith, “the grief 
it was to his mother, and how angry his father 
was, after the high expectations that had been 
formed of him. He would have nothing more 
to say to him,—forbade him the house, which 
I think was wrong and imprudent, because it 
may drive him from bad to worse; besides, it 
is not Christian.” 

“Where is Mr. Meggot now ?” 

“Nobody knows; none of us know. Living 
by his wits he must be, for his father will do 
nothing for him. I suppose he has found 
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teaching of some sort, or perhaps he writes. 
He has disappeared from his friends.” 

It seemed very sad; but Urith evidently 
did not wish to pursue the subject. , I think 
she was rather ashamed of having. received 
him in the friendly way she did, though she 
could hardly have done otherwise, and “ good- 
ness thinks no ill where no ill seems.” 

I could not help saying, “It is very bad to 
neglect one’s studies, and disappoint. the rea- 
sonable expectations of one’s parents; but I 


-hardly think it warrants their casting him off.” 


“Oh, but he was worse than merely idle,” 
said Urith.. “He had got into quite a low set; 
had, formed low connections, besides being very 
much in debt. I do not know the particulars, 
but papa and mamma think him so wrong 
that they wish never to see him again in their 
house; and you know they would not feel so 
strongly as that on a light occasion.” 

“No, indeed ;” and, to quit a subject so un- 
pleasant, I said presently, “ Urith, how does 
authorship get on?” 

“Oh dear,” said she, laughing, “very badly 
indeed! Since my first grand success I’ve 
had nothing but snubs and disappointments.” 

“Nay, but how has that been?” 

“ Nothing I have done since has met with 
acceptance from the publishers.” 

“Why, I thought a first success always dis- 
posed them to reckon on a second.” 

“ Ay, but you see mine was a private venture 
they took no interest in, and the success of 
which, they, were pleased to say, must have 
been owing to private friends; though you 
know that was hardly the case.” 

“Friends liked it all the better, no doubt, 
for being your doing,” said I, “and spoke 
warmly of it to others; but that would not 
have made those others promote its circulation 
if they had not liked it on its own account.” 

“Surely not,” said Urith. “However, the 
mortifying fact is, that, thinking I had only to 
write and to sell, I wasted an immensity of 
energy and time and trouble and spirits; and, 
after all, for nothing.” 

“Do not say for nothing; it must have done 
you good.” 

After a pause, she said, “I suppose it was 
very good practice and discipline. The suc- 
cess made me,work much harder than I should 
otherwise have done, and brought out what 
was in me; and the failure has shown me 
there was not so much to bring out as I thought 
there was—taught me my market value— 
lowered my conceit.” 

“T don’t think you were conceited,” said I. 
“It would not have been in human nature to 
belessso. You haveshown your good humour 
about it, at any rate.” 





“ Well, I see no use in being out of humour,” 
said she, laughing. “Iam turning my atten- 
tion now to other things. I used to be con- 
tinually carrying on two chains of thought at 
once.” 

I certainly thought she bore her disappoint- 
ment very amiably. 

At three weeks’ end I was able to leave Mrs. 
Hartlepool without anxiety. Never shall I 
forget the affection and thankfulness of my 
friends.. I was conscious of a deeper feeling 
for them than I had known before ; it seemed 
to me that I could go through fire and water 
for them, whereas I had only given zeal and 
watchfulness that had comparatively cost me 
nothing. 

My mother was deeply interested in my 
details. She said, “They seemed never to 
have known what sorrow was; but it could 
not goon so. Pain will find us out, if poverty 
does not; and it is generally for the good of 
our souls.” 

I had not been at home more than three 
days, when Urith wrote to this effect : 

“ Something unexpected has happened, dear 
Bessy. John Brooke has accepted an excellent 
appointment in India, and is to sail in three 


weeks. He takes out Helen with him. You 
may imagine our state. Mamma bears up 


wonderfully, thongh I know how much she 
feels it. Helen has had one good cry, since 
which she has seemed quite brave and happy. 
There is a great deal to be done in a very 
little time. Mamma begs you will come to 
the wedding,”’—and then followed disjointed 
details, and a string of commissions, for there 
were many minor ways of my helping them. It 
is so pleasant to feel one’s self of use! Thence- 
forth there was much interchange of letters 
between us—how such a thing did not suit, 
another could not be had, another was wanted, 
such and such tradesmen must be hurried, 
such and such a workwoman was pre-engaged, 
&c.. There were little allusions to home scenes ; 
but I felt them much too meagre. Helen 
seemed to have sprung into a woman all at 
once, and to have surprising forethought and 
self-possession. I knew there must be pangs 
and clingings that would never be told of, but 
outwardly all was joy and hope. 

Helen was going to be near Basil, and this 
was a great comfort to them all, especially to 
Mrs. Hartlepool. All the girls wanted to give 
her pretty and useful presents; Edwy was 
going to invest his hoards in something very 
choice, and I had to answer a letter in round- 
text on the subject, which involved some long 
walks to shops and bazaars, and resulted in 
complete success. Helen could not imagine 
how he could have thought of such a present, 
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and declared it quite too beautiful for him to 
She and Urith| group of young cousins; Miss Anne Keith 


have gone to the expense of. 
came once or twice to London to do their own 
shopping; but they did not like to leave Mrs. 
Hartlepool for more than a few hours, and I 
could do many things for them as well as they 
could. 

I very much regretted I had seen so little 
They hardly knew him when 


his transient fancy for Miss Rivers made me 
take very little interest inhim. I remembered 
a gentlemanlike exterior, keen eye, and full- 
toned, pleasant voice, and that was all. His 
being engaged to Helen made all the differ- 
ence. 

I had preparations of my own to make for 


so grand an event, that cost something more} 


than time and trouble. My dear father was 
very generous to me on the occasion, though 
he said, laughingly, that three weddings would 
be as bad as a fire, and he hoped the next 
would be my own. 
CHAPTER XVI.—A COUNTRY WEDDING. 
“ Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 
And blesses her with his two happy hands, 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks,” 


It was a crisp, sunny day in November when | very jolly. 
As I drew near} drawback.” 


I arrived at Compton Friars. 


it I saw a couple of figures straying down the | 
“The lovers!” | 


now leafless lime avenue. 


| The children came flying towards me from a 
| gave me a friendly though rather grave smile 
| of recognition. She was one of the chosen 
bridesmaids ; and her father, a heavenly-look- 
| ing old clergyman, had accompanied her from 
|the north to officiate at his great-niece’s wed- 
ding. Urith took me to her mother, who had 
| retired to her room to recover herself a little. 
| She let me sit beside her couch and talk to 
her for a few minutes, and I was surprised to 
see how the mind could conquer the body, and 
how personal emotions were held in check for 
the sake of others. A tear shone in her eye; 
but she smiled and spoke cheerily, in spite of 
it. Presently some one tapped at the door and 
said, “ May an old man come in?” 

“Oh yes, uncle!” said Mrs. Hartlepool ; 
and Mr. Keith’s venerable silver head made its 
appearance. 

“ I'm used to sick rooms, you know,” he said, 
smiling, and seating himself beside her, “and 
yours hardly looks like one, but I claim my 
privilege nevertheless; I’m so glad to get my 
| dear Urith all to herself, and to talk of old 
|times.” So then I left them. 

To my great pleasure, I next met Mr. Tom 
Hartlepool, who was more sunburnt and amus- 
ing than ever. He shook hands most heartily 
with me, and asked if I did not think the affair 

I said, “ Yes, if it were not for the 


“Oh, you mean the going to India. Well, 
I've been to India, and you see I’ve lived to 


thought I, and watched their slowly retreating | come back again, and after no long absence. 


figures with lively interest. 

The house was full of near and distant rela- 
tives and chosen friends. 
how they were all stowed, and how Mrs. Har- 
tlepool could bear the bustle of so many flit- 
ting about, the sound of so many voices, peasy 


| sO many to provide for. But she and Mr. | 


Hartlepool had long been of one mind, that if| 
a daughter of theirs married, it should be with 
all the adjuncts of an old-fashioned country / 
wedding ; therefore, setting her impaired health 
aside as much as possible, she directed every- | 
thing (while Urith saw her orders executed), | 
and was, as ever, the life and mainspring of 
the house, bravely hiding what it cost her. So! 
Compton Friars overflowed with mirth and 
festivity; every room had its little group 
assisting in preparations, or contenting itself 
with admiring and amusing; relatives that 
had long been apart were renewing friendly 
relations; and even some who had been cool 


'| to one another thought this a very good oppor- 


tunity of letting bygones be bygones. Every-| 
where there was hilarity on the surface, with | 
an undercurrent of sadness. 
IIL. 


It was a marvel| 


Oh, it’s nothing when you're used to it.” 

“ Helen is not going for a voyage only.” 

“No; but they'll be back in a few years. 
Brooke will make his fortune. Oh, it’s nothing. 
To my aunt, however, I grant you, it’s some- 
thing; because she has become very shaky; 
but I trust she will live many a year yet. Still, 
it’s a trial, a great trial to her. My notion is, 
not to let her think, for otherwise she'll be 
sure to break down; so join me, will you? in 
keeping the ball going. I’m getting all the 
others to join.” 

In pursuance of this, he rattled from morn- 
ing to night with one and another, helping 
Urith, as he said, to keep people amused. 
Helen came in from her walk with Mr. Brooke, 


looking very sweet, but tremulous; she was 


hurrying to her room when she saw me, and 
said, “Oh, Bessy, dear Bessy!” and kissed 
me with great affection. Fresh presents had 


‘arrived for her, and these had to be opened 


and admired; and while others were admir- 
ing them too, and volubly praising, she put 
her hand to her head, and gave me such a 
look ! 


























ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tnese “ Leaves,” in large print, are intended for 
those who have not much time and very few helps 
to the understanding of the Biste; who need, 
when they sit down to read it, some simple ex- 
planation, ready and at hand, that shall enable 
them to turn easily to its various books, and to know 
what they contain—to know also by what inspired 
persons they were written, at what time, and in 
what part of the world. 

Each set of ‘Leaves’ will relate to a certain 
distinct portion of the story of this wonderful Book 
of God, which may be remembered by désel/; but 
the portions will be successive, and issued monthly. 
They are intended to convey information which in 
these days every Bible reader should possess, and 
to lead to further search of the Holy Scriptures for 
spiritual profit. 

It is hoped that each careful reader of these 
*¢ Leaves” will have a Bible at hand, to turn to the 
chapters mentioned, and will lift up a prayer, in 
the name of Christ, for the Holy Ghost—whom ‘the 
Father will send,”—who shall ‘teach us all things,” 
‘bring all things to remembrance,” and “ guide us 


into all truth.” 
L. N. R. 


N.B.—No. I. “THe Wortp BErore THE Foon,” 
ean still be had, 
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SOME EVENTS OF THE WAR OF 1870: 
WITH THE FAVOURITE NATIONAL AIRS OF THE FRENCH AND GERMAN ARMIES. 
First Paver. 


| must now be carried out; and she could but 
retire to bide her time, anxiously watching, 
|with the other great Continental powers of 
| Russia and Austria, for the moment to come 
| when the “ word in season ” might be spoken. 
|In the meantime a strict neutrality on all 
| sides was the utmost that could be arranged 
|in order to control in some degree what was 
to prove, alas! in so short a time, a very de- 
luge of bloodshed. 

As Canon Liddon lately said, “ All Europe 
|is in one sense a spectator of this war, and 
;no people more emphatically so than the 
|English. If the war does not teach Europe a 
profitable lesson, it will undoubtedly find itself 
worse than it was before, because in such a 
|matter there is no such thing as standing 
| still. Englishmen at least should do all they 
Ir is but a few weeks since all the world |can, by showing sympathy and kindness to 
was petrified and shocked by the sudden pro- | the afflicted and suffering, and, however little 
bability, and, in fact, certainty, of impending | in some cases that may be, all may heartily 
war between France and Prussia. “What! pray to God to “give to all nations unity, 
for?” “What are they going to fight about?” | peace, and concord.” 

“What has happened?” were the first per-| “ Peace, a righteous peace, give in our time, 
petual questions on all sides, while every one|O Lord! because there is none other that 
sighed, cried shame, or looked grave, as indi- | fighteth for us, but only Thou, O God!” 

vidual nature prompted sorrow or anger. All On July 14th the French Government called 
disapproved. out the army reserves. On the 15th, M. 

The first pretext on the side of France, Ollivier, the prime minister, announced in the. 
that the cause of difference was Prussia’s re- | Corps Législatif, amidst great cheering, that 
fusal to discountenance any possible future France had resolved to make war. The news 
aspirations of the Prince of Hohenzollern to spread like wildfire. The Parisian mind had 
the Spanish throne, was too transparent to be been eagerly lowering for it, like a caged 
even a nine days’ wonder. It was not be- beast for its prey. The excitement was great; 
lieved fora moment. “No,” was the remark, all was joy and frantic delight. As the sol- 
“the Emperor has been preparing for war for diers flocked in to join their regiments they 
the last four years, ever since 1866, when were embraced, fraternized with, and treated 


** The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

Oh! why will kings forget that they are men ? 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 
Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love ¢ 
Yet still they breed destruction—still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life, new terrors for the grave. 
Artificers of death, stiil monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Blast the design, 
Great God of hosts, nor let Thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at ambition’s shrine.” 

Bishop Porteus. 


Prussia’s victories over Austria and amalga- to intoxication—an ill preparation for the | 
mation of the lesser German states excited his stern days of suffering which hovered so near, | 


envy and vexation. 
Emperor himself had no choice in the matter, cared not to think of, or did not realize! 
but was forced into it by his army; others, Crowds thronged the Boulevards in holiday 
that he brought it about as a last means of guise, shouting incessantly, “ Vive la guerre!” 
saving himself and preserving the Imperial and singing the Marseillaise, a patriotic song, 
dynasty from a downfall. that for these excitable people has so feverish 

The King of Prussia declared that on his a character that we read of their rising ew 
part he had no mind for war, did not his masse when it was given at the theatre that 
honour and that of his country demand it; night, the actress herself waving a standard, 
and that, in fact, he did not make war on and falling on her knees in a transport of fer- 
France, but on the Emperor. vour and passion. ‘The words may be un- 

England made overtures of intervention, but familiar to many of our readers; we therefore 
was told that it could not be; what was begun give them here at a time when they are so 


Some thought that the but which this thoughtless, insouciant people | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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they are sung. 


forcible words 





to the frontiers. 
de Varmée du Rhin. 


often quoted, together with the air to which 

This we have most of us | 
heard strummed on a cracked or tuneless 

barrel-organ, very unworthily representing the 

which were composed by 

Colonel Rouget de Lille in the first Revolu- 

tion, under the inspiration of which, we are 

told, ragged and half-starved troops marched 

It was then called the Chant 

But its real popularity 

began when it was adopted by the Marseilles 

troops who shouted it all the way thence to 

Paris, during the memorable march under Bar- 

The poet himself had a narrow escape 

from the guillotine, and was wounded at Qui- 

béron in 1795; but in 1830 Louis Philippe 

bestowed upon him the Legion of Honour, 

with a pension of 3,50 
leave at his death enough to pay for his 
Carlyle calls the Marseillaise “the 
luckiest musical composition ever promul- 
gated, the sound of which will make the 
blood tingle in men’s veins, and whole armies 
and assemblies will sing it, with eyes weeping 
and burning, with hearts defiant of death, de- 
spair, and the devil.” 


He did not 


Allons enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé: 
Contre nous de la Tyrannie 
L’ etendard sanglant est léve. 


Entendez-vous dans les campagnes, 

Mugir ces féroces soldats; 

Els viennent jusques dans vos bras 

Ezgorger vos fils, vos compagnes, 
Cuorvs. 

Aux armes: Citoyens! 

Formez vos bataillons! 

Marchez! marchez! qu’ un sang impur, 

Abreuve nos sillons. 


, 
Tremblez, tyrans, et vous pertides 
L’ opprobre de tous les partis. 
Tremblez! vos projets parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leur prix 

Tout est soldat pour vous combattre 
S’ ils tombent nos jeunes héros 

La France en produit de nouveaux 
Contre vous tout préts 4 se battre. 


Aux armes; Citoyens! 

Formez vos battaillons! 

Marchez! marchez ! qu’ un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons. 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 
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Whilst France was giving way to this wild 
frenzy, certain of victory, and already glorying 
over battles neither fought nor won, King 
William of Prussia arrived without delay at 
Berlin from Ems, that peaceful, pretty “ Kur- 
Ort” on the Lahn, long ago made famous in | 
Sir Francis Head’s “ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nen of Nassau,” where his Majesty had been 
using the waters for his health. He was en- 
thusiastically received in his capital by up- 
wards of 100,000 persons, who made the air 
ring with their cheers, bidding him success in 
God’s name, and winding up by singing the 
good old National Anthem, “ Heil Konig Dir,” 
| which answers to our “ God save the Queen.” 
| Every day saw regiment upon regiment 
'| pass through the capital on its way to the seat 
of war, each halting before the palace to re- 
|, ceive its colours from the hands of the king | 
| himself, who would descend into the midst of | 
the loyal crowd assembled, and deliver the | | 

| standard to the young Fuhndrich, with a kind | 

'| and hopeful word, a God bless you! or Good | | 
speed! At the opening of the campaign, a | 
day was ordered by royal proclamation to be | | es. 
set apart for the solemn purpose of prayer | 
and humiliation, on which occasion the churches 
were crowded with men; and when, in rosa 
early days of the war, the announcement was 
made that the approachiug Sunday would be | 
kept as a day of rest, the news was nore 

' with great joy among the soldiers. Surely } 

these men would be better prepared to fight a | 

good fight than those who lay about the rail- 

















| 


| 
| 





the helpless sleep of intoxication! On that 
Sunday the Westphalian clergy dressed a little 
altar on a green hill, performed divine ser- 
vice, preached, and afterwards administered | 
the Holy Communion to General Obernitz and 
his staff, and all the men who were communi- 
cants. The French, looking on at a distance, 
were much struck, and said afterwards, “ Now 
know we why the Prussians conquer.” Could 
| they have heard the words of Luther’s grand 
| hymn, “Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
which the band played on the occasion, they 
_ would perhaps have understood it even better 
| still. We give the words and music of this 
| fine choral for the benefit of those who may 
not already be acquainted with them. 


| ge EINE FESTE BURG. 
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Mit unser macht ist nichts gethan, 
Wir sind gar bald verloren, 

Es streit fiir uns der rechte mann 
Den Gott hat selbst erkoren. 
Fragst du, wer der ist ? 

Er heisst Jesus Christ, 

Der Herr Sabaoth, 

Und ist kein anderer Gott ; 

Das Feld muss er behalten. 


Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel wiir, 
Und wollt uns gar verschlingen, 

So furchten wir uns nicht so sehr, 

Es soll uns doch gelingen. 

Der Fiirst dieser Welt 

Wie saur er sich stellt, 

Thut er uns doch nicht ; 

das macht er ist gerichtt, 

Ein Wortlein kann ihn fallen. 


Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn, 
Und kein Dank dazu haben 

Er ist bei uns wohl auf dem Plan 
Mit seinem Geist und Gaben. 
Nehmen sie den Leib 
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Gut, Ehr, Kind und Weib, 

Lass fahren dahin, 

Sie haben Kein Gevinn, 

Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben. 


Translation (from the Lyra Germanica). 


A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
Our help He'll be, and set us free 
From every ill can happen. 

That old malicious foe 

Intends us deadly woe ; 

Arm’d with the strength of hell 
And deepest craft as well, 

On earth is not his fellow. 


Through our own force we nothing can, 
Straight were we lost for ever ; 

But for us fights the proper Man, 
By God sent to deliver. 

Ask ye who this may be ? 

Christ Jesus named is He, 

Of Sabaoth the Lord! 

Sole God to be adored ; 

’Tis He must win the battle. 


And now the world with devils filled, 
All eager to devour us, 

Our souls to fear should little yield, 
They cannot overpower us. 

Their dreaded Prince no more 

Can harm us as of yore, 

Look grim as e’er he may, 

Doom’d is his ancient sway ; 

A word can overthrow him. 


Still shall they have that word His might, 
And yet no thanks shall merit ; 

Still is He with us in the fight, 
By His good gifts and Spirit, 

E’en should they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife. 

Though all of these be gone, 

Yet nothing have they won, 

God’s kingdom ours abideth ! 


In Roziére the whole force sang (ott ist 
getreu, “God is faithful; and the Sunday 
was devoutly observed by the whole brigade. 
“Since which,’ wrote an officer, “a Seah 
spirit has prevailed, an earnest self-sacrificing 
temper, which has greatly overcome home- 
sickness.” 

The first shot of the war was fired at Saar- 
bruck in the presence of “the little prince ;” 
poor little fellow! who having there received 
his “baptism of fire,” has since drunk deep 
of the cup of misfortune. From that moment 
carnage and bloodshed have been the terrible 
refrain of every despatch, letter, and telegram 
from the seat of war. 

We must, however, confess that if increased 








| science and civilization have added a fearful 
‘complement to the powers of killing and 
| taking life, so has it in wonderful measure 
‘conduced to the relief given to the wounded 
and suffering. We all know how much is 
‘being done by the Red Cross Johanniter 
Knights and Sisters of the good Genevan 
Convention; how they follow where the battle 
is thickest, calling up a grateful look where- 
ever the eye of the wounded falls on their 
white and crimson badge of peace and good- 
will; how they people with skilled doctors and 
tender nurses the military lazarets and ex- 
_temporised ambulances in churches, schools, 
or sheds. Have-not most of us helped to pull 
jor to supply the linen rags that form the 
| charpie and the bandages they still are calling 
| for, or contributed to swell the noble amount 
‘of more than £100,000 which England has 
‘already given for “aid to the sick and 
wounded.” Do we not daily read of sugges- 
tions for the alleviation of pain in the dis- 
tracted moments when terrible wounds must 
be probed and dressed, or fractured, muti- 
lated limbs removed? We find the German 
surgeons tending carefully French and Prus- 
sians alike, the German ladies at every station 
refreshing all without distinction Some of 
us, may be, have friends or relatives who 
have left their quiet English homes to act the 
good Samaritan towards their suffering foreign 
| neighbours. 

We cannot but admire all that we read and 
bhear of the perfect arrangements in the Prus- 

sian army, not only as to military order and 
discipline, but for the comfort and well-being 
of the soldiers. The thoughtfulness that sup- 
plied the men with maps of French territory, 
| and pictures that should” familiarize them with 
their terrifying foes, the Turcos, placed also in 
/their pouches a morsel of lint and a bandage 
| for sudden need, and remembered too that a 
time might be at hand when any one of them 
| might lie prostrate and bleeding, dead or un- 
conscious on the battle-field, left perhaps to 
the mercy and burial of foes. 

Each one then was furnished with a little 
square of cloth, sewn on the breast of his 
vest, bearing the number of his regiment, and 
his own name and home address, with a re- 
quest that those who should bury him would 
forward the same to the commanding officer 
of his battalion, that so the poor fellow’s fate 
might be known and announced to his friends. 
This has given rise to a tender little song set 
to music by Mr. Hullah, in which the young 
bride who sewed the badge to her husband’s 
vest at parting, now receives it back, a sad 
| pledge of his death, and fastens it to her own 
| breast in an agony of grief. 
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Among the earnest heart-poetry which the | four at the head-quarters of each division, and 
war has called forth, we would quote a little | three with the artillery of each corps. The 
piece by Marianne Farningham, well worthy | head-quarters staff-post of a corps d’armée 
of preservation. | has two waggons, one chaise, and one fowrgon. 
|The first ply with the letters, the next carries 
é ae ; | the postmaster and his second when on the 

AT HOME DURING THE WAR. pert and the third the baggage necessary 
‘Tis only a woman left behind, while the men go forth | for the despatch of business. Each division 


to fight ; of the corps has the same equipment, with the 
She hushed her cry as she let them go, and her eyes | exception of the chaise. 

were strangely bright ; | Jn order to give additional facilities to the 
Husband, and brother, and son went out, and she bade soldier to write, cards are issued to each re- 

them each good-bye, giment. On one side is printed 


And turned with a stifled cry to heaven, “ Oh, God, | 
if but one should die!” 


‘ Feld Post Correspondez Karte. 
‘To—- 
Only a woman left behind, and the ripened corn to ‘ Address.’ 


reap, : . ‘ : 
And the children’s wants to be heard and met, so she | And on the other side the letter is written in 


has scant time to weep. | pencil or ink. If in the former, it is ren- 
‘The winter months will be coming on when they're | dered perfectly secure against being rubbed 
‘| out by the application of a wet cloth across it, 
| which, thanks to some preparation on the sur- 
|tace of the card secures its legibility. The 
| number of letters sent after a battle is incre- 
Some must be lost, she gravely thinks; but hers--- | gible. It is calculated that every sixth person 


home from the war again,” 
And the woman’s hands are deftly used while her 
heart is sad with pain. 


not hers indeed— left conscious writes. In order that every 
The terrible guns will surely spare her dear ones to chance of writing shall be given, postillions 
her need ; . ride over the field of battle with cards and 
But her thoughts are prayers through the anxious | pencil the day after a battle, and any wounded 
deys, and her eyes with tears are dim, | man still there can either write or dictate his 
And she lifts them up to the God of love, for her hope ‘message home. I have seen them holding up 
is ized on; Him. ‘the arms to attract the postillion’s attention, 
There is none to tell how, in one fell fight, after brief |even before they wave for the ambulance 
and direful pain— | waggon.” The same able writer gives us a 
Her bravest ones were trampled down, never to rise | deseription of the telegraph system attached 
again, to the Prussian army. “It is composed,” he 
But soon, too soon, she will know the worst, in her | says, “in the following way. To understand 
lonely, widowed home, it completely it must be recollected that an 
After waiting long and wearily for the feet that never | army is composed of various corps d’armée, 
come. and each corps of two divisions; therefore the 


O God! have; mercy, we can but ery, as the dreary | telegraph is divided into three sections—l, the 
days go on, ’ : | Station at the commander-in-chiefs ; 2, the 
And scatter the men who delight in war, till the | station at each COrps ; 3, the ‘station at each 
wicked strife be done: division. Sending a message from a division 
And go to the homes made desolate, till the women, | Of this army, to London we will say, it first 
alone and sad, goes to the station of the corps to which the 
Have learnt how great is Thy mighty love, that can division belongs, thence to the head-quarters 
|of the army to which the corps belongs, and 
|then to the nearest main line. Each section 
In speaking of the excellent Prussian army} has one inspector and five secretaries, or 
arrangements, we must not omit to mention| what we should call clerks, four carriages, 
the “Field Post,” which the late Colonel | two smaller ones,and six waggons. The first- 
Pemberton, who met his death so sadly by a| named contain the cable, the second the ap- 
chance shot at Sedan, thus describes—* The | paratus and batteries, and the last-named the 
Feld Post, which is, without any exception, | posts upon which the wires are fixed. They 
the greatest blessing that a government ver | carry twenty English miles of cable, and the 
gave an army, is composed as follows :— Each | average time it takes to lay it is three hours 
corps d’armée has a head postmaster, under | to every four miles. The process of laying is 
whom are the following staff: seven clerks | naturally the most scientific part of the 
attached to the officer of the head-quarters, | arrangement, and is conducted in the follow- 


make e’en sorrow glad. 
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ing manner :—an intelligent officer from the | the habit of using, and erect the posts in the 
army, with some assistant under him, is en-| ground. This is a matter of great care, they 


trusted with the general supervision of the 
telegraph of each army, and to him is en- 
trusted the task of directing where the main 
line shall run. He rides on ahead of the 
waggons, which proceed at a fast pace, the 
cable being paid out over a wheel, and in- 
dicates to the drivers, by means of a piece of 
paper stuck on a stick, or a blazed tree, the 
direction they should follow. In the mean- 
time the foot-soldiers attached to the tele- 
graph, who are selected from the regiments 
for superior intelligence, and wear a different 
uniform, with a large T on the shoulder-strap, 
are divided into what are called troops, or, in 
navvy language, ‘gangs’ of three men each. 
The first take the wire as it is paid out, lay 
it on the ground, and on it a post every hun- 
dred yards; the second, coming after them, | 





twist the cable round the insulator, which is | is instantly turned into an office.’ 


made of gutta-percha, not glass, as we are in 


THOUGHTS FOR WEARY HOURS. 


JOHN xvi. 7. 


ANb was it needful THovu 


That ev’n from Tage they should be parted 
In presence, (not in heart!) below— 


They, weak as we, and 


Then give to us Thy promised rest, 

Who knowest what is most expedient, 
And breathe on us Thy Spirit blest, 

To make these struggling hearts obedient ! 


For if ’twas needful then that Thou 

“ A little while” should leave them lonely. 
To loss and grief shall we not bow, 

And wait for Thee, dear Saviour only ? 


It must be well to let them go— 


It must be needful they 


That we Thy tenderest love might know, 
Who needlessly wilt never grieve us. 


But only let the weary mind 
No more seek aught below to stay it ; } 

And make it strong to leave behind 

Whatever thought from Thee delay it. 





THOUGHTS FOR WEARY HOURS. 


| before they can touch a main line. 
| field of battle the telegraph is worked by a 


Though these are gone, depart not Thou ! 
The links are Thine that nought can sever. 

Come by Thy Holy Spirit now— 

Come and abide with us for ever ! 


[Golden Hours, October 1, 1870. 








being about twelve feet high, and about the 
thickness of the butt-end of a salmon-rod, | 
slightly tapering towards the top. The third 
troop strain the wire, and ascertain that it is 
clear of all wood, &c.; and, in short, ‘runs 
clear.’ I should mention that wherever it is 
possible the trees are used as telegraph posts, 
and by means of a light ladder are easily as- 
cended to the requisite height. It is alto- 
gether as perfect an arrangement as can be 
found. They all, however, complain that thix 
war has tried them terribly, as, from the utter 
break-up of the railways by the retreating | 
army, enormous distances have to be traversed || 
On the |! 


machine fixed inside one of the carriages 
When, however, a house is attainable, a room 


shouldst go ” 


= 


human-hearted ? 


should leave us, 
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C. PALMER, Cap 
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14, BuckINGHAM STREET, 


0 , 1870. 


Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Secre- 
taries at the Office of the Association, 14, Bue kingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and at the Banke Ts, —Messrs. Baxctay, 
Bevan, Tritton, & Co., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs, Ray- 
som & Co., 2, Pall Mall East, S.W, 
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is prepared from RLCE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300, 000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled fur Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &e., and 
is the most wholesome and eas ily digestible. Food for Children and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 18 Corn-Flour, and 1 regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to anything of the 


kind now before the public.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 
BLANC-MANGE. INFANTS’ FOOD. 


: A ’ , — Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with a little cold water 
Take four ayers (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the lew, into a paste. Add half a pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 
and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of | taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 


salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 

paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-.peel or 5 ‘ CUP-PUDDING FOR IN FANTS. 7 J 

3 ;, = Ve . , totam alt Mix a full-sized dessert-spvonful of the Flour with half a pinto 

cinnamon. Boil genily for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it al milk, a jump of sugar, aud a pinch of sait. Boil for eight minutes 

the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, (stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 

Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. thoroughly and pour into a buttered cup, Ue up in a cloth, and again 
boil for ab.ut ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILFD BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


MORE PILLS OR ANY 


Any Invalid can Cure himself without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense. by 


‘DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTIA ARABICA FOOD, 


which is less expensive, but more nourishing, than concentrated meat, and saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. Copies of 72,000 
autbenjic cures (sent gratis on demand) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Habitual Constipation, Diarrha@a, Consumption, Hemorrhoids, Liver 
Complaints, F latulency, Nervousness, Biliousness. all kinds of Fevers, Scre Throats, Catarrbs, Cols, Influenza, Noises in the Head and F ars, 
Rheumatism, Gont, In. purities of the Blood, Eruptions, Hysteria, Neuralgia, [rritability, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits, Spleen, Acidity, Pa'pita: « n, 
Heartburn, Headache, Deb lity, D ‘opsy, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Vomiting, éven in Pregnancy, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Broncl: tis 


EXTRACT FROM 72.000 CURES, 

Cure No. 68,413 :—‘ Rome, July 2ist, I*6.—The health of the Holy Father is ‘excellent, especially since, abandoning all o her 
* remedies, he has cuiftined bimself entirely to Du Barry's Re-alenta ‘Arabica Food, of which he consumes a platetul at every meal. It has 
produced a sur;risingly beneficial effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent ford too highly.”"— Gazette du Midi. 

Cure No. 58,216, 0: the Murchioness de Brébdn, of seven yenrs’ liver eoimplaint, wastiug away, devility, nervousness, irritability with 
anervous eery on wll over: bad digestion. cons'ant sleeplesshess, and the most intolerab e vervous agiiation, 

Cure NO. 71, of Dyspeps a. from the Right Honsthe Lord. Stdart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Waterford: -“I Lave 
ferived much benefit hom Du Barry’s excelient Food,"—StT¥auT bri Dect Es, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Water ord, 

Cure No. 49,832, ot fifty years’ indescribable agony from d¥spepsia, nervousness, asthiia, cough, consupation, flatulency, spasms, 
sitkiess, und vomi;ing,~ Makia JOLY, of Lyon, Norfolk. * 

DU BAKRY & C0).,,77,REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., wed 163, WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


In tins at ls. sje 3 11. 2s, 9d; 1g Ib., 228,; 24 lb+2 408. Also at81, Gracechurch Street; 4, Cheapside ; 150, Oxfora Street; Fortnum & Ma+on, 
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